he dtlusieal 


(REGISTERED AT THE GENERAL POST-OFFICE AS A NEWSPAPER.) 





‘*THE WORTH OF ART APPEARS MOST EMINENT IN Moste, SINCE IT REQUIRES NO MATERIAL, NO SUBJECT-MATTER, WHOSE EFFECT 
MUST BE DEDUCTED : IT IS WHOLLY FORM AND POWER, AND IT RAISES AND ENNOBLES WHATEVER IT EXPRESSES.”—Goethe. 





SUBSCRIPTION, FREE BY POST, 20s. PER ANNUM, 
Payable in advance by Cash or Post-Office Order to DUNCAN DAVISON & Co., 244, Regent Street, London, W. 
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RYSTAL PALACE.—The TWELFTH of the Twenty-third 
Series of SATURDAY CONCERTS will take place Tos Day (SaTuRDAY), 

Feb. §, at Three o’clock, The qe will include: Hymn for Alto Solo and 
Chorus, Op, 96 (Mendelssohn) ; Symphony, No. 4, in B flat (Beethoven) ; Piano- 
forte Concerto, in A minor (Mendelssohn); Masque, “The Triumph of Spring,” 
from the opera of the Morte d'Arthur, for Orchestra and Chorus, first time 
of performance (F, Corder, Mendelssohn Scholar). Vocalists—Mdme Patey, Mr 
Lloyd, The Crystal Palace Choir. Solo Pianoforte—Miss Janotha. Conductor 
—Mr Aveust Manns. Numbered Stalls, for a single concert, in Area or 
Gallery, 2s, 6d.; Unnumbered Seats, in Area or gallery, 1s. Admission to the 
Concert-room, for those not having stall or other tickets, 6d. ; all exclusive of 
admission to the Palace. 


WEDNESDAY NEXT. 
[oo BALLAD CONCERTS. 





ONDON BALLAD CONCERT,. St James’s Hatt. 
Director—Mr Jonn Boosry. Thirteenth Year.—The TWELFTH CON- 
CERT, on WEDNESDAY, Feb. 12, at Eighto’clock, Artists—Mdme Sherrington, Miss 
Mary Davies, Miss Damian, and Mdme Antoinette Sterling; Mr Sims Reeves, 
Mr Barton McGuckin and Mr Edward Lloyd, Mr Santley and Mr Maybrick. 
Pianoforte—Mdme Arabella Goddard. The London Vocal Union, under the 
direction of Mr Fred, Walker. Conductor—Mr S1pNEY NayLor. Stalls, 7s, 6d. ; 
Area, 4s. and 2s.; Balcony, 3s. ; Gallery and Orchestra, 1s. Tickets to be had at 
the hall; the usual Agents; and at Boosey & Oo.’s Ballad Concert Office, 
295, Regent Street. 


RIGHTON.—Under the Patronage of their Royal High- 
nesses the Prince and Princess of WALES.—MR KUHE’S MUSICAL FES- 
TIVAL., FIRST WEEK'S CONCERTS: Tvespay, Feb. 11, Handel's Judas 
Maccaheus ; Mesdames Osgood, E. Moore, Julia Elton, MM. Edward Lloyd and 
Lewis Thomas; Conductor—Mr Kuk. WEDNESDAY, lzth, Classical Morning 
Concert, Overtures Mendelssohn's Mid: 7 Night's Dream, Wagner's Rienzi, 
and Mr T, Wingham’s Concert Overture (composed for this Festival), Mr 
William Skakespeare’s MS, Pianoforte Concerto in O (Miss Kuhe), Beethoven’s 
Symphony, No, 7, in A; Vocalists—Miss O, Elliot and Mr W. Shakespeare ; Con- 
ductor—Mr A. Manns. Tuurspay, 13th, Mr Henry i Cantata, The Lord 
of the Isles (composed for this Festival), and Rossini’s Stalat Mater : Mesdames 
nna Williams and Cummings, MM. Barton McGuckin, Bernard Lane, Ludwig, 
and Thurley Beale. SATURDAY, 15th, Sir Michael Costa’s Eli (conducted by the 
—— Miss Robertson, Mdme Patey, MM. Edward Lloyd, Lewis Thomas, 
and Santley. 


ONDON CONSERVATOIRE OF MUSIC.— 
Professors and Examiners:—Signori Tito Mattei, Enrico Mattei, 
Monari Rocca; Herren Lutgen and Jacoby; Messrs Albert, Boumann, 
Amand Oastegnier, Tourneur, and J. Riviere; Messrs H. ©. Cooper, F. 
Chatterton, T. Lawrence, J. Hutchins, T. E. Mann, T. Harper, Bernhardt, and 
Lansdowne Cottell. The fee for residents is 21 guineas per term, inelusive of full 
board and a first-class railway season ticket ; Opera admission, &c. Students can 
aa ad time. Programmes and prospectuses post free.—O, Ray, See., Langham 
all, W. 


QcH UBERT SOCIETY.  President—Sir Jurivs Beyepicr. 
Founder and Director—Herr ScHUBBRTH. Thirteenth Season, 1879.—The 
prospectus is now issued. The Concerts and Soirées of the Society afford excellent 
opportunities for ~— artists to make their début, and for composers to have 


their works introduced. Full particulars on application to 
H. G. HOPPER, Hon. Sec. 














244, Regent Street, W. 


“THE MULETEER’S BRIDE.” 
\ DLLE ANTONETTE ZULIANO will sing (by desire), at 


the Horns Assembly Room, WELLINGTON GUERNSEY'S popular Oascione 
Espanol, “THE MULETEER’S BRIDE,” on Feb. 18. 


“L'AMOUR DU PASSE.” 


M 3S JOHN CHESHIRE will perform Ascuer’s popular 


Pn Idyle, “L’AMOUR DU PASSE,” at Leeds, Feb. 19th ; and City of London, 











WANTED. 
ECOND-HAND BROADWOOD COTTAGE PIANO 
\’_WANTED.—" Music,” care of OC. W. Dowdeswell, 36, Chancery Lane. 
{INE-TONED VIOLONCELLO, with Case, for SALE, 
marked * John Hare, Viol and Flute, near the Royal Exchange, Cornhill, 
London.” Dated 1724, Address ‘ H. Q. W.,” care of Adams & Jones, Jephson 
Gardens Lodge, Leamington. 








HER MAJESTYS THEATRE. 


CARL ROSA OPERA COMPANY. 
OPERAS IN ENGLISH AT CHEAP PRICES. 


YHIS EVENING (Sarvrpay), Feb. 8 (for the second time 


in English), B1zE1T’s successful Opera, 





CARMEN.” 

Carmen (a Gipsy)... ae Mdme Selina Dolaro. 
DonJosé .. Signor Leli. 
Escamillo (Toreador) r Walter Bolton, 
Tl Remendado op oe ‘aa <a ow ... Mr Charles Lyall. 
2 Bepaie oe a oat an a ae ae Lae H. 7 

un ee OK dae Sk tees. * neeciy Ae 
Morales pe i ae ae — «+ « Mr Cadwallader. 
Pastia ... roe pe pe “ pe aaa ... Mr Muller. 
Paquita a one ee ae eee ae 
Mercedes... aa “a ss ies aa ... Miss Josephine Yorke, 
Michaela Miss Julia Gaylord. 


On Monpay next, Feb. 10, ‘‘ BOHEMIAN GIRL.” 

On TvrEspay next, Feb. 11, “CARMEN.” ea 

On WEDNESDAY next, Feb. 12, ‘THE HUGUENOTS” (first time in England 
for many years). 

On TuuRspay next, Feb. 13, ‘THE BOHEMIAN GIRL.” 

On Fripay next, Feb. 14, ‘‘ CARMEN.” 

On SATURDAY next, Feb, 15, ‘‘RIENZI.” 

MORNING PERFORMANCES, 

The First Grand Morning Performance will take place TO-DAY (SATURDAY), 
Feb. 8, at 2.0. ‘‘ RIENZI.’ 

Second Grand Morning Performance on WEDNESDAY, Feb, 12, at 2.0. 
Gurravup’s Romantic Opera, ‘‘ PICCOLINO.” 

Third Grand Morning Performance on SATURDAY, Feb, 15, at 2.0. BrzEr’s 
successful Opera, “CARMEN.” Carmen (a Gipsy), Mdme Selina Dolaro 
(specially engaged for this part). 

Conductors—Mr Cart Rosa and Signor RANDEGGER, 
Doors open at 7.0; the Opera will commence at 7.30. 
The Box Office is open daily from Ten to Five, under the management of Mr 


Bailey. 





TRINITY COLLEGE, LONDON. 
HE HALF TERM commences on Monpay, Feb. 17, 


when Students can be received for any of the Classes or Lectures, Par- 
ticulars may be had of the Resident Secretary, at the Oollege, 61, Weymouth 
Street, W. 


ICORDI, 265, REGENT STREET, W. 
NEW ADDITIONS TO RICORDI'S CHEAP PUBLICATIONS. 








Net oo 
8. d, 
PERGOLESI—La Serva Padrona ae a abe «-. Vocal dcore 2 0 
CrmaRosaA—II Matrimonio Segreto ... ++ oa saad ss 40 
Donizert1i—Anna Bolena _... se ia ie aa oe » 3 6 
- Linda di Chamounix - ibe “an a i 40 
VERDI—Requiem... «2. se. ass cee nee tte wee ” 40 
CHERUBINI—Requiem(for Men’s Voices) ... ‘on pon pee oe 1 6 
MERCADANTE—Third Mass (for Men’s Voices) ...— ..- an os 1 6 
Rossixt (Posthumous Works)—La Regatta Veneziana—Three 
Canzonets ... <i a aa = eo ove 6. or T. 0 
os Ditto... coe —_ si ue oon oe ese MB,orB. 4 0 
» Polka Chinoise, forpianoforte ... © ss es ore oe 
- Ditto, pianoforte duet om pe on ooo eco ‘ «= 2 
te Fanfare, for pianoforte... . one << pen : : 


Ditto, pianoforte duet 
Soirée-Musicale ... — é ee ‘as oes 
Eco di Napoli, containing 50 of the most popular Neapolitan Songs... =... 3 9 


Lists of every description gratis and post free. All works produced in Italy, 
&c., promptly procured without extra charge. 


“ ALICE, WHERE ART THOU?” 
R JAMES SIDNEY will sing the popular Romance, 
“« ALICE, WHERE ART THOU ?” at Leeds, Feb. 19th; and the Oityo f 
London on the 27th. 


HERR LOUIS ENGEL has the honour to enpounee 
that he has returned to London, after several years’ absence, and that he 

will be happy to receive Pupils for the Harmonium, and ENGAGEMENTS for 

Concerts and Parties, Address—Messrs CHAPPELL & Co., 50, New Bond Street. 
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NEW SERIES.—No. 7.) (PRICE ONE SHILLING. 


The O@ vp 
Che Theatre: 
A MONTHLY REVIEW AND MAGAZINE, 
FEBRUARY 1, 1879. 
BILL OF THE PLAY. 

1. THE Watcu-Tower: ‘Competent Dramatists ;” Dramatic Criticism of the 
Day ;” ‘‘ Social Responsibilities of the Actor.” 

2. PoRTRAIT OF Miss PaTEMAN. 

8. THe Rounp TABLE: “Authors and Managers,” by F. 0. Burnand; ‘ The 
Hamlet of the Day,” by Lady Hardy; ‘‘ He would be an Actor,” by Dutton 
Cook; “A Plea for Pantomime,” by W. Davenport Adams; ‘ Objections to 
State Aid,” by Henry Peat; ‘‘ More Sketches out of the Life of a Great 
Singer,” by Richard Mansfield; ‘“‘ Du Béranger” (Rondeau), by Evelyn 
Jerrold. 

4, PoRTRAIT OF MR BURNAND. 

8. FEvILLETON: ‘“‘ A Mystery of Paris,” by O. F. Pemberton. 

6. NorTEs en passant, 

7. The Drama in London, the Provinces, Paris, Berlin, Vienna, Italian Cities, 
Madrid, and New York. 

8. Echoes from the Green-room, 

9. Literature. ‘‘The Emphasis Oapitals of Shakspere;” ‘‘Mr Sothern’s Auto- 
biography.” 


London : Wyman & Sons, 81, Great Queen Street, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, W.0. 





New Violin Music published This Day. 


ALICE. 


FANTASIA FOR VIOLIN AND PIANO, 
ON ASCHER’S PoPULAR ROMANCE, 
“ALICE, WHERE ART THOU?” 
By STANISLAUS ELLIOT. 
Price 4s, 
London: Duncan Davison & Oo., 244, Regent Street, W. 





THE 


“CHAMPION BRASS & MILITARY BAND JOURNAL.” 


52, NEW BOND STREET, LONDON. 
Nov, 23, 1878, 
NOTICE OF REMOVAL. 


consequence of the enormous increase in the circulation 
of the “ CHAMPION JOURNAL,” my present business premises are inadequate 


for the requirements of the same. I have therefore made arrangements to 
conduct my business, after this date, from the above address. I have 
great pleasure in making this announcement, as I am confident that it 
will be fully appreciated by my customers, and will be of the greatest advantage 
to them, from the position being more central, which will greatly facilitate the 
despatch of business. It will also enable me in the future to cater even more 
successfully (if possible) than I have hitherto done for those who honour me with 
their patronage. I have endeavoured, and with great success in past years, 
to oblige and please my customers, and, in soliciting your continued support, 
beg to assure you that every order I may be favoured with will receive the 
most prompt attention, I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 
R, SMITH, 
“Champion Brass Band Journal” Office, 
52, New Bond Street, London. 





NEW SYSTEM. 


[HE PARIS GLOVE COMPANY. 
7, Rue Brey, Paris. 


Gloves at wholesale prices, direct from Paris post free, compare with the so- 
called French kid usually sold in England, The style, colour, durability, and 
finish will at once convince the most inexperienced, 3 pairs. 6 pairs, 

1 button, black or coloured ... a oak me jes 5 pa ( 3 

Paris Glove Co,’s superior quality... 

Paris Glove Co.'s best quality ia 

2 button, black or coloured .., we 

Paris Glove Co,’s superior quality... 

Paris Glove Co.’s best quality ' 

3 button, black or coloured ... 

4 do, o * ae 

6 do. ” » 266 as is eee o wa 6 os, 

Post-office orders to R. L, WRiGut, as above, A trial is solicited, 


ry 
AAPARBABARD 





“SERENADE MORESQUE.” 
ERGSON’S “SERENADE MORESQUE,” sung every 


evening at the Royal Aquarium Concerts, and at Mdme Liebhart’s Concert 


(by Miss Percy), is published, price 4s., by DuNcax DAvIsox d 
Ne Be a ke p y AVISON & Oo,, 244, Regent 


EW SONG.—“ REPENTANCE.” Words by E. B. 
MANNING. Price 3s. Composed by F, Von . H 
Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street. W. a a 








Just Published. 


REVEIL DU ROSSIGNOL.” Valse Elégante. 


“ E 

L Pour le Pianoforte. (Dedicated, by special permission, to the OounTEsS 
OF CHARLEMONT.) Par LILLIE ALBRECHT. Price 4s. 

“We have had frequent occasion to pass favourable comments upon the com- 
positions of Miss Lillie Albrecht, a young lady well known in musical cireles 
both as a pianist and a writer for that instrument, The themes upon which this 
Valse de Salon is founded are tuneful and graceful, and the arrangement for the 
performer, while not presenting any features of exceptional difficulty, is suffi- 
ciently brilliant to admit of being employed with happy effect as a medium for 
display. ‘Le Réveil du Rossignol’ bears the dedication to the Right Hon. 
the Oountess of Oharlemont.”—Sunday Times. 

London: Duncan Davison & Oo., 244, Regent Street, W. 





Just Published. 


“ SE TU M’AMASSI.” Melodia. Di Lvier Banta. 

Price 4s. London: Duncan Davison & Oo., 244, Regent Street, W. 
Where may be obtained, composed by Lura@t Bapta, 

“LA NUIT 8UR LE LAO” (“INTORNA AL LAGO”) ae ses 4s. 

“LEAVES OF AUTUMN”  ... 4s. | ““FATR WAS MY LADY at a. 


“ 4 DIEU A LA VIE.” Nocturne pour le Pianoforte. Par 
JoaNNA EWNRIQUEZ. Price 3s. London: Duncan Davison & Co., 
244, Regent Street, W. 
‘Simple and pleasing, easy of execution, and short. Well fitted fora drawing- 
room bagatelle.”—Pictorial World. 


(In A MAJOR), 
FOR PIANOFORTE, VIOLIN, AND VIOLONCELLO. 


First performed at the Saturday Popular Concerts by Marie Krebs, Joachim, 
and Piatti. 


COMPOSED BY M. W. BALFE. 
Price (in Score and Separate Parts) 16s. 








Lendon: STANLEY Lucas, WEBER & Co., 84, New Bond Street, 





‘ Just Published, 


Y FAIRY PRINCE. New Song. Words and Music by 
Nora Burney. Price 4s. 


London: Duncan Davison & Oo., 244, Regent Street, W., 
W here may be obtained, composed by NoRA BuRNEY, 


“ DAISIES WERE WAKING” 


O TELL ME, SHALL MY LOVE BE 
MINE? 


(8onq@), for 
MEZZO-SOPRANO OR TENOR. 
With Violoncello or Violin ad lid, 

Composep By HENRY LUTGEN. 

Price 4s. 

Londen : Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 


‘‘Mr Henry Lutgen, the accomplished violoncellist, has here produced a song 0 
more than usual interest, as it appeals tothe sympathies of the musician as well as 
theamateur. Refinement of feeling, artistie conversational development between 
the voice, the ob//igato instrument, and the accompaniment, and musician-like 
treatment of the harmonic cembinations, form a complete and charming coin- 
position. It is for soprano or tenor voice, and we can with safety recommend 
it as worthy a place upon the pianoforte of every lover of good music.”— 
Pictorial World, 


MHE FANTASY WALTZES, 
Harry Crorr Hitver. Price 4s. 
244, Regent Street, W. 


“(\N THE SEA.” Meditation. For the Pianoforte. By 


DesmonD L, Ryan. Price 3s. London: Duncan Davison & Oo., 244, 
Regent Street, W. 


UCREZIA BORGIA. Grande Fantaisie de Bravoure. 


For the Pianoforte, By Ricarpo Linter. Price 5s. London: DuNcAN 
Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 


pe tE RAY OF LIGHT. ‘Trio for two Sopranos and 


Tenor. The poetry by Moorr. The Music by Henry BAKER, Price 4s. 
London: Duncan Davison & Oo., 244, Regent Street, W. 


NEW SONG BY L. BADIA. 


“(1OM ’ERA BELLA” (“FAIR WAS MY LADY.”) 


The English version of the Words by MARIA X. HAYES. The Music b 
L.Bapta. Price 4s. London: Duncan DAVISON & Oo., 244, Regent Street, W. 


THREE EASY FANTASIAS for the PIANOFORTE. 
No.1. “ROB ROY MACGREGOR O” .., uses oe 
2. “ROBIN ADAIR” (“EILEEN AROON”) 1... ue 28s 
3. “O DEAR, WHAT CAN THE MATTER BE?” ....—.., 8. 
Composed by R. F. HARVEY. 


London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 


price 4s. 








For the Pianoforte. By 
London: Duncan Davison & Oo., 
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MR CARL ROSA’S OPERA COMPANY. 
Rienzt has been twice repeated to crowded houses, and there is 
ood reason to believe that Piccolino will turn out a success. A 
notice of the first performance of M. Guiraud’s opera appeared in 
our last. Subjoined is a full account of the composer and his work 
from an able and familiar pen. 


PICCOLINO. 


Piccolino comes to England as an absolute novelty. It may even 
be that not one amateur out of a thousand knew of its existence 
before the name ms indewe in Mr Rosa’s prospectus, and, very 
possibly, M. Guiraud himself is a perfect stranger. Assuming this, 
we may fitly give a slight sketch of the composer’s career before 
passing on to his opera. 

Ernest Guiraud belongs to a musical family, his father, Jean 

Baptiste Guiraud, who was born at Bordeaux in 1803, having 
attained a brilliant position at the Conservatoire of Paris, fon, 
carried off the Grand Prix de Rome. Unfortunate in his own 
country, notwithstanding these achievements, Guiraud pére emi- 
grated to New Orleans, where his son Ernest first saw the light in 
1837. The lad early showed a predilection for music, and in his 
sixteenth year an opera from his pen, entitled Roi David, was 
produced at one of the theatres in the Louisianian capital. Soon 
after he removed to Paris, entered the Conservatoire, and, like his 
father before him, won the coveted ‘‘blue ribbon” of that great 
institution. At this time, besides studying at the Conservatoire, 
he filled the humble position of drummer in the orchestra of the 
Opéra-Comique, Of course the baguettes were thrown down for 
ood, and the lucky young musician removed to the Eternal City. 
l'hence he sent to Paris, in accordance with the terms of his 
prize, several important compositions, ranging from a solemn 
mass to an opera-bouffe. On his return to France he made a 
début (1864) at the Opéra-Comique with an unpretending little 
work, Sylvie. In 1869 he gained a footing at the Lyrique 
with a work in one act, Hn Prison, returning to the Rue 
Favart in 1870 with another one-act opera, Le Kobold. Having 
fought against the Germans at the siege of Paris, M. Guiraud re- 
sumed his musical labours in 1872, appearing at the Concerts Popu- 
laires with a suite d’orchestre which excited a good deal of attention. 
In the same year he brought out Madame Turlupin at the Athenée, 
and, in 1873, made his bow at the Grand-Opéra with a ballet, Gretna 
Green, Two works—an overture and a ballet air—were all that 
kept him before the public afterwards, till, in April, 1876, Piccolino 
was played at the Opéra-Comique. Since then M. Guiraud has been 
nominated a professor of harmony and counterpoint at the institution 
in which he and his father so distinguished themselves. That post, 
we believe, he still holds. M. Ernest Guiraud is described by one 
who knows him well as having ‘‘a nervous, warm, and vivacious 
temperament,” and as being ‘‘obviously and irresistibly attracted 
towards the stage, for which he has an inborn sympathy.” The 
same authority declares that ‘‘his works exhibit the real qualities of 
lyric drama—action, movement, warmth, life, and, therefore, rhythm, 
which is the soul and essence of living music.” But on this point 
we shall soon judge for ourselves. 

M. Victorien Sardou being joint author of the libretto of Piccolino 
with M. Charles Nuitter, it is not surprising that the drama runs the 
music hard for precedence. M. Sardou was little likely to imitate 
the ordinary librettist, and play the part of jackal to a musical 
lion. Wherefore, though M. Guiraud wrote twenty ‘‘numbers” as 
his share of the work, the dialogue is so important in dimensions 
and quality that we might almost describe Piccolino as a drama with 
incidental music. At any rate, the artists engaged in its perform- 
ance need to be good actors and speakers as well as singers, if they 
would do anything like justice to their theme. As regards the 
quality of the dialogue, the names of the authors afford sufficient 

arantee, and, though the English adaptation, by Mr. Sydney 
Samuel, does not convey all the delicacy and esprit of the original, it 
is sufficiently good to answer the intended purpose, and, indeed, may 
claim to be far above the average of its kind. But let us, without 
further preliminary, tell the story of Piccolino. 

The play opens in the house of Pastor Ziegler, at a village near 
Lausanne. Christmas has come, and the Pastor's wife, with her 
daughters, Denise and Charlotte, are making preparations for season- 
able festivity. Tothem enters the watchman, Vergaz, with a Christ- 
mas tree and lots of presents, ordered by the good minister for his 
family and flock. Great excitement reigns, of course, but does not ex- 
tend to ayoung member of the household named Marthe, who seems in- 
different and melancholy. We learn the reason why when the girl, left 
alone, soliloquizes. A gay young painter came, not long ago, to the vil- 
lage, stole both heart and honour, and went away forgetful. But this, 
for the present, is the victim’s secret, and her friends cannot under- 
stand why she has lost her wonted spirits, Marthe, it seems, is 





only an adopted child of the Pastor’s, but he and his family love her 
well, and are anxious as to the cause of distress. Anon the grandchil- 
dren of the family make a boisterous entrance, so eager for ‘‘ goodies ” 
that one consents to sing a little song by way of earning them. This 
ee over, the youngsters’ gifts are distributed, and their 
appiness made complete by the arrival of the village mummers, who, 
dressed to represent Scriptural characters, enter in procession, and 
sing their quaint carols. Now happensa diversion. Vergaz has seen 
three strangers about the village, and, suspecting them, hales them be- 
forethe Pastor to give an account of themselves, Theyare Musaraigne, 
a composer ; Annibal, a sculptor ; and Cométe, an amateur painter ; 
who have come to look at the neighbourhood on the recommendation 
of a fellow-student at Rome named Frédéric. Released from cus- 
tody, entertained, and politely dismissed by the Pastor, these 
entlemen, in return,- bring some comfort to Marthe, who learns 
rom their conversation that Frédéric—at once identified as her 
betrayer—still lives unmarried. M. Ziegler observes her excite- 
ment, and, watching his opportunity, demands an explanation. 
Marthe at last tells all, so affecting the good man that he resolves to 
start at once for Rome and exact justice. But Marthe also resolves, 
and, when the family and guests are singing and making merry, she 
steals out into the night and the snow, bound for the Eternal City. 
Upon her departure, to the music of the carol, ‘‘ Kings of ancient 
story, please to step inside,” the curtain falls. When next it rises, 
instead of being near the blue waters of Lake Leman, we are not far 
from the yellow Tiber. In point of fact, we are watching the humours 
of the beggars and guides of Tivoli. But our more immediate busi- 
ness lies with an innkeeper, Marcassoni, and his daughters, who talk 
about the love of a customer named Frédéric for the sister of the 
Duke Strozzi, and congratulate themselves upon the appetite which 
that love appears to foster. Frédéric’s suit is bitterly opposed by 
the lady’s brother ; but the couple contrive to meet at the inn, and 
arrange for further interviews in Rome. Meanwhile Musaraigne, 
Annibal, and Cométe, with three young ladies, by profession 
painters’ models, discover Frédéric’s retreat, and the whole party have 
a merry feast. As they carouse a wandering Swiss boy approaches, 
and sings so charmingly that the merrymakers buy up all he has to 
sell; while Frédéric, interested, hescarcely knows why, makes a sketch 
of his face. More and more attracted by the youth, and learning that 
he has some artistictalent, the young painter proposes to receive him in- 
to their fraternity. Piccolino—so the wanderer calls himself—accepts, 
and, with mock dignity, the rites of reception are at once performed, 
At this point an attempt is made to kill Frédéric by the Duke’s 
bravos, but Piccolino throws himself in the way, and saves the 
young man’s life. With this additional reason to be merry the 
revellers start another chorus, upon which the curtain descends. 
The third act takes place in Frédéric’s studio. It is Carnival time, 
and the streets are noisy, while within, Frédéric and his companions 
banter each other about their respective artistic works. Called 
upon for a song, Piccolino sings of a maiden who loved “‘ not wisely, 
but too well,” and of a gallant who vowed only to betray. Again 
Frédéric is moved by the look and accent of his young acquaintance, 
but nothing comes of it. A crowd of masqueraders enter, and dance 
all sentiment and seriousness away. In the course of their evolu- 
tions one of the masks drops a bouquet at Frédéric’s feet, and 
Piccolino secures it, unobserved by him. It contains a note from 
the Countess Strozzi, appointing an interview in that same place 
at a later hour. The Countess comes, but Piccolino, not 
Frédéric, receives her, and, as Marthe, pleads a prior right to the 
ainter’s love. Her plea is scornfully rejected, and the interview 
is cut short by the entrance of the Duke, whom his sister evades 
by slipping into an inner room. Strozzi has come to warn Frédéric, 
who soon appears, that a prosecution of his suit will condemn the 
lady toa convent. Inflamed with passion, the painter resolves to 
carry his inamorata off by force ; but the Countess, hearing all, 
secretly departs, leaving a note behind her, in which she bids him 
farewell for ever. Frédéric’s temper is not improved by learning 
what has taken place, and he at once orders Piccolino to leave the 
house. Not long after a woman, rescued from the Tiber, is born into 
the room senseless. The boatmen have taken a ring from her finger, 
and, on examining it, Frédéric sees his own name united to that of 
Marthe. A look at the saved one explains the mystery of Piccolino, 
and, struck with remorse, as well as touched by her fidelity, Frédéric 
folds Marthe in his arms. Musaraigne and his companions enter, 
and learn that the Swiss boy has been transformed into a painter’s 
bride, This, of course, is a sufficient reason for another joyous 
chorous and the fall of the curtain. Upon the dramatic worth of 
this libretto we shall not stop to comment, but it may be pointed out 
that the authors have taken good care to annex to the simple story 
various accessory incidents adapted for musical treatment. The 
Christmas procession, with its songs and carols, is one and not the 
least charming of these. We find another in the gathering of beggars 
at Tivoli, and the manner in which they compete with the ciceroni 
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for the cash of some Americian tourists. A third appears when 
Cométe and his friends, wishing to attract Frédéric’s notice at the 
inn, perform a selection from Musaraigne’s opera 7'he Maniac Mother- 
in-Law ; a fourth, when the Carnival revellers, at the beginning of 
the third act, pursue Musaraigne with their practical and unpleasant 
jokes ; and a fifth, when the same boisterous crowd dance and sing 
in Frédéric’s studio. Nothing of all this is essential to the story ; 
but, at the same time, every incident occurs naturally, while the 
whole gives life and interest, dramatic, scenic, and musical, to the 
work. These extraneous matters, indeed, have afforded the composer 
reater scope for the exercise of his art than anything else, and he is 
ar more happy when dealing with them than in setting to music the 
sorrows of Marthe, or the love-sickness of the Roman painter. 

As regards the music, we may at once state that M. Guiraud has 
not approached the story provided for him in anything like the spirit 
shown by Hermann Goetz when writing The Taming of the Shrew. 
He never seeks to be profound, nor to illustrate an incident which is 
simply humorous, as though it had a deeper meaning than any lying 
on the surface, Amateurs, therefore, must not look to Piccolino for 
music to set them in a ferment or exciting their wonder. The 
composer has aimed at nothing beyond a simple and pleasant, though, 
as far as it goes, dramatically truthful, treatment of the drama, and 
in our opinion he has succeeded to adegree which must everywhere and 
always win the favour of those who ask no more than entertainment. 
Some of the numbers recommend themselves by really excellent, 
albeit unpretending, qualitiss. For example, the trio of Mdme 
Zeigler and her daughters at the beginning of the first act is charm- 
ingly bright and gay, while Marthe’s song, ‘‘Softly he said, I love 
thee only,” touches us by its unaffected expression. A word may be 
said, too, for the Christmas carols, with their quaint pastoral accom- 
paniment, and for the buffo air in which Musaraigne scoffs at Swiss 
scenery and Swiss people. In the second act the beggars’ choruses 
are full of humour, especially that in which, after a rollicking 
laudation of their trade, they begin to whine for charity. Frédéric’s 
love song, ‘‘In spite of wealth and high position,” will, doubtless 
find admirers, though it is not a particularly strong number, and so, 
past all question, will the burlesque music from Musaraigne’s opera, 
and that in which the young men compare their notions of female 
beauty. Piccolino’s song, ‘‘Sorrento,” can boast a melody of the 
true national type, while M. Guiraud is particularly happy in his 
humorous treatment of the initiation ceremony. In the third act the 
numbers most noticeable are a lively buffo air, with chorous, sung by 
Annibal in affected praise of Cométe’s pictures; Piccolino’s pretty 
song, ‘‘It was a shepherd maiden ;” and the passionate duet for 
Marthe (Piccolino) and the Countess. This is by no means an ex- 
haustive list, for the music of the opera generally, though never great 
nor aiming at greatness, shows a graceful pen and a truth of expres- 
sion more ambitious composers might well envy. Piccolino only needs 
to be acted with point and sprightliness, and as to its music, per- 
formed with neatness and precision, in order to give the pleasure 
its authors had in view.—D. 7’. 


THE BOHEMIAN GIRL. 


A performance of so familiar an opera as The Bohemian Girl would, 
under ordinary circumstances, scarcely be entitled to critical notice. 
On Friday night, however, it was produced at Her Majesty’s 
Theatre with an almost entirely novel cast; the parts of Arline, 
Thaddeus, aud Devilshoof being filled by Miss Georgina Burns, Mr 
Maas, and Mr Snazelle; the efforts of these artists claiming due 
consideration. Miss Georgina Burns confirmed the favourable 
anticipations suggested by her appearances in minor parts. She is 
gitted with a pure soprano voice, sympathetic, flexible, and of good 
compass, and both in her solos and in her share of the concerted 
music fairly won applause. She is very young, and has much to 
learn before she can successfully venture on the execution of florid 
music, shakes, and other vocal embellishments ; but the quality of 
her voice is charming, her intonation good, she acts with intelligence 
and grace, and she can hardly fail to attain high rank in her 
profession if her natural gifts be developed by patient cultivation. 
Mr Maas, now the best of our operatic tenors, sang delightfully in 
the first and second acts and in the song, ‘‘ Then you'll remember 
me.” In the declamatory ‘‘ Fair land of Poland” he was less suc- 
cessful ; but with this exception his vocalization was excellent, and 
his acting all that could be desired. Mr Snazelle is in many respects 
the best Devilshoof we have seen of late years. It is to be regretted, 
however, that, in pursuance of recent custom, he introduces a 
grotesque dance as accompaniment to the gipsy chorus, “‘ Happy and 
light.” This interpolation is contrary to good taste. Had Balfe 
wished a dance to be introduced, he would have provided appro- 
priate music, and certainly never expected that the attention due 
to his sparkling chorus would be diverted to a clumsy dance— 
vociferously applauded by a certain section of the audience, but 





regarded with aversion by sincere lovers of art. Miss Yorke as 
the Gipsy Queen, Mr C. Lyall as Florestein, (inimitable, as usual). 
and Mr F. Celli as Arnheim, successfully repeated familiar imper- 
sonations ; and the performance, ably conducted by Signor Ran- 
degger, was heartily applauded by the very large audience.—H. H. 


FAUST. 


The reputation of M. Gounod’s Faust will certainly not suffer 
from its performance under Mr Carl Rosa’s skilful direction, 
though it would be a considerable improvement if the conductor 
could find some competent hand to re-write portions of the English 
version. Mr Rosa appears, very sensibly, to desire that his singers 
should make the words they utter distinctly heard, and some of 
the generally accepted lines, such as Faust’s strange query to 
Mephistopheles, ‘‘ What is gold to one who has learning?” do not 
add to the sentiment of the story. The keen appreciation of his 
subject which Mr Rosa brings to bear on all he takes in hand is 
frequently displayed in the performance of Faust under his guidance. 
Some of his slight alterations in the time in which certain passages 
are usually taken are most decidedly for the better. A little more 
animation might, perhaps, be imparted to the scene of the first act 
in which Faust reveals his desire to the tempter, but the brilliant 
music of the Kermesse is throughout admirably sustained, and by 
patient rehearsals of the choristers and a judicious toning down of 
the orchestra, the relative value of the combined choruses is brought 
out with unusual clearness. The Marguerite was Mdme Héléne 
Crosmond, a constantly-improving young singer, who has often filled 
the character upon these boards in the Italian version. That the 
full pathos and passion of the part are adequately presented must 
not be said ; but, always earnest and intelligent, Mdme Crosmond, 
gifted with a rich and well-cultivated voice, is able to offer a 
rendering far above the average. Mr Packard as Faust, Mr 
Celli as Mephistopheles, and Miss Yorke as Siebel, have on several 
occasions been heard by visitors to theatres under Mr Rosa’s 
control. The young tenor, who has been suffering from cold and 
hoarseness, was in better voice, though not yet entirely recovered. 
Most of his music, however, was sung with taste and feeling. Mr 
Celli has won success as Mephistopheles, and, except, for a tendency 
to be unduly comic in the Garden scene justified his reputation. 
Miss Yorke’s full and agreeable voice makes her Siebel welcome. 
The reason why the fourth act is re-arranged, so that Siebel 
addresses her song to nobody, instead of to Marguerite, is not 
evident, but the audience were more than satisfied, and warmly 
encored Miss Yorke’s excellent delivery of the melody. Mr Leslie 
Crotty made a favourable impression as Valentine. The music 
suits his voice remarkably well, and he acts at times with a fervour 
that is highly effective. Mr Rosa’s conducting would be of small 
avail with an inferior band, and to the members of the orchestra 
the warmest praise is due. The violin obbligato to ‘‘ Salve ! dimora,”’ 
in particular, was beautifully executed by our great violinist, Mr 
Carrodus, chef d’attaque.—W. 


*,* At present it must suffice to record the complete success of the 
English version of Bizet’s Carmen, and to congratulate Mr Henry 
Hersee on the extremely able and intelligent way in which he has 
accomplished a by no means easy task. The perfect satisfaction 
afforded by Mdme Dolaro, the new Carmen, to a very crowded 
audience, the general excellence of the representation, and the 
repeated applause should also at once be chronicled. Carmen in 
English is undoubtedly a hit—another piece of good fortune for 
Mr Carl Rosa, who has also to thank Sig. Randegger for the careful 
way in which the music of Bizet must have been studied and 
rehearsed under his superintendence. Carmen is to be repeated this 
evening. 


ST GEORGE’S HALL, LIVERPOOL, 
Programme of Organ Recitals by Mr W. T. Best. 
Tuurspay EveninG, JAN. 30th:— 
Overture, Jessonda_... ek eee : Spohr. 
Serenade, ‘‘ Through the night” Schubert. 
Prelude and Fugue, in D major Te re ... Bach. 


Andante con Variazioni, in F major W. T. Best. 

Romance, in G major, Op. 40 ... ee soe Beethoven, 

Procession March and Bridal Chorus, Lohengrin +» Wagner. 
SaturpAy AFTERNOON, FEB. 1st :— 

Organ Concerto, in F major... a ss ... Handel. 


Romanza, “ Lonely though I wander”... aii «oo Weber. 
Allegretto and Adagio Religioso from the Symphony to 


the Lobgesang . ae sas if Mendelssohn. 
Funeral March from the Sonata in B flat minor ... Chopin. 
Scherzo for the Organ, in A minor W. T. Best. 
Overture, Guillaume Tell ae mag er .» Rossini. 
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UNPUBLISHED CORRESPONDENCE OF BERLIOZ.* 
CottEcTED BY M. Danren Brrnarp.t 

M. Daniel Bernard’s book has appeared at the right time, 
at the moment that Berlioz, after having waited in vain 
for success all his life, has at length just achieved it. To seize 
this fleeting shadow “ Berlioz had only to do a very simple thing,” 
says M. Daniel Bernard, in the clever introduction he has prefixed 
to his harvest of letters, ‘a thing to which you and I are subject ; 
a thing on which depend the birds flying in the air, the fish swim- 
ming in the water, the flowers which offer their corolle to the 
kisses of the sun, the beggar beneath his rags, and the sovereign 
beneath his purple, a thing which we can neither avoid when we 
do not seek it, nor find when we seek it—he had only to die.” 

M. Daniel Bernard’s book, to command success, will, in its turn, 
have only to live, for the unpublished correspondence it contains 
completes in the happiest manner the physiognomy of Berlioz such 
as it appears in his Memoirs. We have in this book all Berlioz 
with his overflowing enthusiasm, and his biting satire, striking 
right and left without caring for opinion, and decapitating repu- 
tations as Tarquin swept down the poppies. All musicians and 
all dilettanti will read with interest these letters, still full of 
actuality and all vibrating with noble passion. A goodly number 
of them, we may remark parenthetically, bear the address of our 
colleague, M, Auguste Morel, one of Berlioz’s oldest friends; one 
who sustained the master at the most difficult moments of the 
latter's career, and who has now the joy of witnessing his triumph. 

From the rich collection of historical documents made by M. 
Daniel Bernard with the patience and fine scent of a thorough 
lover of art, we will, to day, borrow only the three or four speci- 
mens referring to his relations with Richard Wagner. They form 
a familiar commentary on the celebrated manifesto published by 
the author of La Damnation de Faust in the Journal des Débats, 
and reproduced in his volume entitled A travers Chants.t The 
reader will doubtless be pleased to compare the documents in this 
curious case. First comes an epistle addressed to Wagner. The 
Bayreuth Master was then only composing the famous Tetralogy 
destined to make later such a noise (I beg the reader not to impute 
to me any intention of indulging in a bad verbal joke). 


‘*To RicoaRp WAGNER. 
‘* Paris, 10th September, 1835, 

‘My dear Wagner,—Your letter afforded me very great pleasure, 
You are not wrong in deploring my ignorance of the German lan- 
guage, and what you say about its being an impossibility for me to 
appreciate your works is what I have said very many times to 
myself. The flower of the expression fades nearly always under the 
weigh of the translation, however delicately the latter may be 
made. There are accents in true-music which require their special 
word, and there are words which require their ownaccent, To sepa- 
rate one from the other, or to give approximatives, is to have a puppy 
suckled by a goat and reciprocally, But what is to be done! I ex- 
perience a diabolical difficulty in learning languages ; I can scarcely 
say I know a few words of English and of Italian. . . . Soyouare 
engaged in melting the glaciers, while composing your Nibelungen / 

It must be — to write thus in presence of nature in her 
geatines? . . » That is another delight which is refused me! 
‘ine landscapes, lofty mountain-tops, and the grand aspect of the 
sea, completely absorb me instead of evoking the manifestation of my 
thought. At such times I feel without being able to express, I 
cannot draw the moon except by looking at her image in a well, 

‘I should much like to send you the scores for which you do me 
the pleasure of asking ; unfortunately itis a long time since my pub- 
lishers gave me any. But two, or even three, the Ze Deum, 
L’ Enfance du Christ, and Lelio (a lyrical monodrama), will appear in 
a few weeks, and those at least I shall be able to send you, 

“‘Thave your Lohengrin; if you could manage to let me have 
Tannhiiuser you would do me a great favour, The meeting you 
propose would be a festival; but I must take care not to think of 
such a thing. I have to make disagreeable journeys to gain my 
living, as Paris produces for me only fruit full of ashes, No matter; 
were we to live another hundred years or so, I believe we should 
get the better of many things and of many men, . . . Forgive 
this. With a grasp of the hand I conclude, 

‘ P\S.—Here come a winged troop of ideas of all colours, and a 
desire to send them onto you. . . I have not time. Consider 
me a brute till further orders,” 


~* From Le Ménestrel, 
t Paris; Calmann Lévy, 8, Rue Auber, and 15, Boulevard des Italiens, 
> Paris, Calmann Lévy, 








As we see, up to this point all is sugar and honey. Dissent 
begins to find expression in a private letter written by Berlioz to 
his son Louis, under date of January 24, 1853 :— 


‘*T received a few days since a long letter from M. de Biilow, one 
of Liszt’s sons-in-law, he who married Mdlle Cosima. He informs 
me that he has given, in Berlin, under his own direction, a concert, 
at which were performed with great success my overture to Cellini 
and the short vocal piece, ‘Le jeune Patre breton.’ This young 
man is one of the most fervent disciples of the insensate school, 
called in Germany the School of the Future. They will not give in, 
and they are absolutely bent on my being their chief and standard- 
bearer. I say nothing, and I write nothing ; all I can do is to leave 
them alone ; people of sense will be able to see how much truth 
there is in the matter.” 


The schism between Berlioz and Wagner was definitively 
manifested with reference to the concerts given by the German 
master in the Salle Ventadour. It was on this occasion that 
Berlioz wrote the manifesto to which we alluded above, and 
which concludes thus :— 


‘If such is this religion, an exceedingly novel one, certainly, I am 
very far from Fp it; I never have belonged to it, I do not 
belong to it, and I never shall belong to it. 

‘*T raise my hand and swear : Non Credo. 

‘*T believe on the contrary firmly : the Beautiful is not horrible, 
and the Horrible is not beautiful. The exclusive object of music is 
not, without a doubt, to be agreeable to the ear, but a thousand 
times less is its object to be disagreeable to the ear, to torture, and 
to murder it. 

‘“T am made of flesh and blood like everyone else ; I want my sen- 
sations to be taken into account, and some consideration shown for 
that rag, my ear : 


‘*Guenille si l’on vent ; ma guenille m’est chére.” 


As we know, in reply to this resounding confession of faith, 
Wagner wrote Berlioz a letter, which was afterwards published, 
and which embittered the quarrel. The rupture was now glaring 
and decisive. Tannhduser was put in rehearsal at the Opera, 
Berlioz feeling all the more chagrined because his Troyens was 
quite ready, and because a favour was granted to a foreign com- 
poser which belonged of rightto the French master. 


‘* Wagner causes the singers, women and men, the orchestra, and 
the chorus of the Opera, to be changed into goats. There is no 
escaping from the music of Z’annhduser, The last grand rehearsal 
was, it is said, atrocious, and not concluded till one o’clock in 
the morning. It must, however, be got over somehow, Liszt is 
coming to support the noisy school. I shall not do the article on 
Tannhiiuser, I have begged d’Ortigue to undertake it. This is better’ 
in every way, and will disappoint them more. Never did I have so 
many windmills to fight as this year ; I am surrounded by fools of all 
kinds, There are moments when a anger suffocates me. 

* Adieu ; I must try to go out and walk ; if I cannot, I shall come 
back and go to bed.” 


A few days later he again wrote to Louis Lerlioz :— 


* Paris, Tuesday morning, 
“5th March (1861), 

‘My pear Boy,—Yesterday I saw General Mellinet ; he is going 
to write for you to Admiral de la Ronciére, and to-morrow I shal 
give him a note for which he asked me connected with the matter. 

‘* People are much agitated in our musical world at the scandal 
which will be occasioned by the performance of J'annhduser ; I see 
none but persons in a fury ; the minister left the rehearsal the other 
day in a state of rage! . ‘The Emperor is not contented ; and 

et there are some few honest enthusiasts even among the French, 
Wagner is evidently mad. He will die as Jullien died last year, of 
delirium, Liszt has not come ; he will not be at the first perform: 
ance; he seems ‘to have a presentiment of a catastrophe. At the 
present moment, 160,000 francs have been expended on this three= 
act opera. Well, we shall see it on Friday. _ ow 

** As I told you, I shall not do the article on it ; [have got d’Ortigue 
to doit, Iintend to protest by my silence, reserving the power, 
however, of speaking out later, if I am driven todoso, People 
speak vaguely about Les 7'royens in the official world ; it is said they 
are going tu take itin hand , . . butI know nothing positive ; 
we shall see,” 


At length Tannhiiuser was performed, and Perlioz wrote the 
two following letters, in the first of which there is a yap we deeply 
regret: 
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To Mapame Massart, 
‘© 14 Mars, 1861.* 

‘* Well! yes! zounds! This evening then ! 

‘“‘ Ah! good Heavens! what a performance ! What shouts of laugh- 
ter! The Parisian came out yesterday in quite a new light; he 
laughed at the bad musical style, he laughed at the vulgar tricks 
of orchestral buffoonery, he laughed at the touches of naiveté on the 
part of an oboe; in a word, he at last understands that there is style 
In music. 

‘As for the horrors, they were splendidly hissed. 

* * * * * * 


‘‘Try never to play better than the last time ; if you continue pro- 
gressing, you will fall into the well of the Future. Perfection is suf- 
ficient.” 

To Lovis BERLI0z. 
‘* Tuesday, 21st March, 1861. 

‘*My dear Louis, —I do not know whether this note will reach you. 
I write it, however, to wish you a prosperous voyage and to embrace 
you before your departure. I am taking advantage of being alone 
in the room for the jury. This meeting of the jury is for me a horrible 
infliction. This morning I had to make such an effort to get up that 
a fit of vomiting was the result. At present, I am better. The 
second performance of Z'annhduser was worse than the first. The 
public did not laugh so much; they were furious, and hissed till 
they were out of breath, despite the presence of the Emperor and 
Empress, who were in their box. The Emperor was amused. When 
the audience were going out, on the staircase, the people openly de- 
nounced that wretched Wagner as ascamp, an insolent rascal, and an 
idiot. If they go on, one of these days the performance will not be 
finished and all beover. The press is unanimous in exterminating it. 
As for myself, I am cruelly avenged.” 


This is all very well, but who can say that the day is not near 
when Richard Wagner, in his turn, will avenge the defeat of 
Tannhiuser by the triumph of Lohengrin in one of our lyric 
theatres ? Vow 

——9——— 
MOSCOW, 
(Correspondence.) 

On Saturday, the 25th ult., Aida was given for the début of a 
new dramatic soprano sent here in place of Mdme Cepeda, who 
some time ago broke her contract with Signor Ciampi. Mdme 
Friderici, the new prima donna, made a favourable impression 
in the part of the Mthiopian princess, proving herself an expe- 
rienced artist, and singing well on the whole, Iler voice in the 
middle notes is good, but her upper register is not of very agree- 
able quality. Like most dramatic sopranos of the present day, she 
has contracted the habit of forcing her lower notes. Mdlle Pasqua, 
as Amneris, made the greatest success of the evening. I shall 
not comment on her singing, as you will have the opportunity of 
hearing her dwing the forthcoming season at Covent Garden. 
Signor Celada, was an efficient Radames. The part of Amonasro 
was effectively sung by Signor Vaselli, a promising baritone. 
Signor Ghilberti, the young English bass, whose voice is much 
admired in Moscow, represented the part of the High Priest 
Ramfis, Signor Bevignani, as usual, conducted with ability, and 
the mise-en-sc’ne was very fine. 

_ The following are the operas given at the Imperial Theatre 
since Signor Bevignani’s benefit, on the 23rd December, 1878 :— 

Dec. 24th, Don Giovanni (Albani); Dec. 25th, Ruy Blas ; Dee. 
26th, La Traviata (Albani’s first appearance in this opera) ; Dec. 
28th, Aida (Mdlle Salla’s benefit); Dec. 30th, Ruy Blas; Jan. 1st, 
1879, /( Barbiere (Sig. Masini’s benefit, and Salla’s first appearance 
in this opera) ; Jan. 2nd, La Favorita (Masini’s adieu). 

*," Jan. 4th to 6th, theatre closed, it being the Russian Christmas /‘te. 
Jan, 7th. Hamlet (Mdlle Donadio’s début this season) ; Jan, 8th, 
Ballo in Maschera; Jan, 9th, Hamlet (Donadio); Jan. 11th, 
I Puritani ; Jan. 13th, Linda di Chamouniz (first time this season) ; 
Jan. 15th, Guillaume Tell (first time this season); Jan. 16th, J/ 
Barbiere (Donadio) ; Jan. 18th, Hamlet (Donadio); Jan. 20th, JI 
Barbiere (Donadio); Jan, 22nd, La Sonnambula (first time this 
season); Jan, 23rd, Linda; Jan. 25th, Aida (début of Mdme 
Friderici) ; Jan, 27th, La Sonnambula (Donadio); Jan. 29th, JI 
Barbiere (Mdlle Donadio’s benefit), 








Scuumann’s ‘‘ Manfred Music” was recently performed by the 
Breslau Orchestral Union. 





* Written the day after the first performance of Zannhduser, 








SCRAPS FROM PARIS. 


There are but few Scraps, properly so called, this week. At 
the Grand Opera, La Reine Berthe still lingers in the bills, and 
Yedda continues to afford Mdlle Sangalli an opportunity of exhi- 
biting to advantage her graceful talent. The first bal masqué took 
place on Saturday, and differed nothing from the balls of the 
same kind which have preceded it for some years past. The 
“parties” engaged to disguise themselves and dance, honestly earned 
their money to the strains of M. Olivier Métra’s orchestra; the 
public who paid for admission mostly restricted themselves to the 
respectable but sombre domino, and looked on. The house was 
brilliantly lighted and presented a gay aspect, but, despite all that 
may be urged to the contrary, there can be little doubt that bals 
masqués, like the carnival itself, are dying out.—At the Opéra- 
Comique, M. Gounod’s Roméo et Juliette has at length been 
revived, after having lain by for some five or six years. It went 
off extremely well, and for many among the audience possessed all 
the charm of a perfect novelty. Mdlle Isaac was the heroine ; 
M. Talazac, the love-sick hero. Both acquitted themselves with 
credit, and were duly rewarded by the approbation of the public. 
The orchestra and chorus showed signs of careful rehearsals, and 
contributed their full share to the success of the performance.— 
Le Grand Casimir is pursuing a prosperous career at the Variétés, 
and La Camargo attracts at the Renaissance, but La Marocaine 
has been withdrawn at the Bouffes-Parisiens, its place being filled 
up by La Grand Duchesse.—Mdlle Mila Rodani is stopping here 
at present.—M. Ch. Grandmougin, author of the book of Le Tasse, 
which carried off the prize offered by the city of Paris, and of 
other works connected with music, has been appointed an “ Officier 
d’Académie.”—Ata concert recently given in the Hotel Continental 
by the Société Philharmonique, a noteworthy fact was the début of 
a fair young American violinist, Mdlle Fernanda Tedesca, who 
made a favourable impression by her masterly rendering of Vieux- 
temps’ Concerto in E major.—M. Potel, who for some time played 
secondary parts very successfully at the old Théatre-Lyrique, and 
afterwards belonged to the Variétés, the Bouffes-Parisiens, and 
the Opéra-Comique, has just died of angina at Montpellier, 
whither he had gone to be near his daughter, Mdlle Julia Potel, 
who is engaged at the theatre there, and who made her début two 
years ago in Cendrillon at the Opéra-Comique. The deceased 
himself left the latter theatre about a twelvemonth ago, after 
having been a member of the company for fifteen years. He was 
only forty-five when he died, and his real name was Piau.—Here as 
in London the heavy falls of snow have, owing to the defective 
arrangements on the part of the authorities, been productive of 
considerable discomfort. It might be supposed that this state 
of things would utterly ruin theatrical managers, Such, however, 
is not the case, as the annexed sprightly article from the Figaro 
convincingly shows :— 


“Tt still continues to snow. The pavements, the paving-stones, 
and the macadam are covered with a thick, solid, slippery crust. It 
is in vain that numerous bands of municipal scavengers have been 
exerting themselves these three days past to clear the streets of this 
city ; the snow triumphs over their efforts. What becomes of the 
theatres during a time when it is so laborious and perilous a task to 
get about? That is a question which every one, myself included, 
has been asking himself. I determined to settle the matter ; I deter- 
mined to know how far the receipts had tumbled down ; I determined 
to contemplate the almost empty auditoria. To do so, I accom- 
plished a thirteenth labour of nie. In this almost Siberian 
weather, I, a mere mortal, a mere theatrical chronicler, with none to 
share my adventures except a grumbling driver and a broken-kneed 
screw, visited more than ten theatres during the memorable evening 
of the 24th January, 1879. Well! to tell the truth, what I saw a 
little of everywhere completely astounded me. People still go to the 
play. They find no conveyances, or very few ; they run the risk of 
no ends of falls if they walk ; in a word, they have to put up with 
endless annoyances, but—they go to the play! I shall certainly not 
go so far as to say the receipts are mieviiiote, and the best durin 
the month. No. There is even a very perceptible drop pretty wel 
everywhere. But, for all that, the number of heroic spectators I 
was enabled to contemplate this evening upsets all my calculations. 
Really none but the Parisians are so fond of the theatre. There are 
even some bumper receipts. At the Opera, for instance, there is a 
splendid house, All the ordinary places are occupied ; as for the 
subscribers, they are all at their posts, gazing through their opera 
glasses at the pretty Japanese girls in Yedda, At the sight of so 
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numerous and brilliant an audience, you feel inclined to doubt whe- 
ther you have been dreaming that the snow has been falling for three 
days. The Assommoir fills the Ambigu not only on account of the 
places taken, even before the first night, for a certain number of 
performances, but thanks also to the important odd money of the 
persons who have paid at the doors for the cheaper places. At the 
Varictés, they have done better still. They have turned people 
away. ‘This short period of nivosity has revealed the existence of a 
new race of spectators, the persons who take advantage of the snow 
and frost to go to the play more than usual. A member of this class 
says to himself : ‘ People stop at home. The theatres are not taking 
asou ; fauteuils are to be had half price at the doors ; now is the time. 
A man can choose his — too, for the women who open the box- 
doors must be wonderfully amiable and complaisant.’ He gives the 

reference to the piece of the day. Without in the least hurrying 
Fimeelf, he reaches the Variétés about nine o’clock, and addresses, 
with superb assurance, the official in the pay place, ‘ An orchestra 
stall!’ he saysin ringingtones. ‘None left.’ ‘A strapontin, then.’ 
‘All gone,’ ‘Well, give me whatever you have got remaining.’ 
‘I have nothing remaining.’ ‘Nothing! what, in weather like this !’ 
exclaims our friend, dumfounded. And, as he is going away, very 
much crestfallen, he mutters to himself : ‘ Those gentry would make 
money at Spitzbergen, upon my word they would !’ 

“Of all the theatres, the Odéon is the one condemned by its 
geographical  spoaaing to suffer most by the snow. Consequently, 
M. Duquesnel came to the conclusion that he would not struggle 
against it this evening, and kept his doors shut. This will enable 
him to get up, with even more care than he would have done, 
Meilhac’s Samuel Brohl, and to prepare, ere long, a brilliant com- 
pensation. M. Ballande, on the other hand, cannot feel his spirits 
fall with the snow. Iam told that yesterday evening he took no 
less than 37 francs, This is not bad for the third house dedicated to the 
late Mons, Mcliere. The Gymnase is doing very satisfactory business 
with L’ Age ingrat. The boxes especially are well filled by first class 
— At the Renaissance and the Folies there are very good 

ouses, thanks to the maestri, Offenbach and Lecocq. Buffo opera, 
though, is prospering nearly everywhere. The public did not shrink 
even from the journey to the Boulevard Beaumarchais, but went to 
the Fantaisies-Parisiennes, where Le Droit du Seigneur, thanks to its 
success, commands receipts little in keeping with the rigour of the 
temperature. Nor has Brasseur, at the Nouveautés, much 
ground for complaint, His pretty house is well attended, and the 
public struck me as much better disposed than on the first night. 

‘“‘The moral of what precedes is that the Parisian adapts himself 
to everything. The first instalments of snow may have somewhat 
deranged his usual way of life ; at present, winter may continue its 
freaks ; the Parisian will so manage as not to be too great a sufferer. 
This afternoon, a two-horse sledge, stopping before the Vari¢tés, 
attracted everyone’s attention. th a few days, if the snow con- 
tinues, sledges will pass unnoticed. The hackney-carriages, how- 
ever, if any are still met with, will achieve a certain success as 
curiosities, ‘*A GENTLEMAN IN THE STALLS,”* 





M. Halanzier has sent in his resignation as manager of the 
Grand Opera at the expiration of his contract on the 31st October. 
It has not yet been officially accepted by the Minister, but 
assuredly will be, for M. Halanzier has not rendered himself 
popular either with ministers or public during his arrangement; he 
is charged with looking more after his own interests than after 
those of art.—At the suggestion of M. Arthur Pougin, the Com- 
mittee of the Society of Musical Composers resolved, some two 
years since, to affix to the house in which Hérold was born a 
tablet commemorating the fact. Though, however, the street in 
which the house stands was well known, there existed great 
uncertainty concerning its number, the numbering having 
been changed on various occasions. Eighteen months have been 
requisite to place beyond a doubt that the number of the house 
where the composer first saw the light in the Rue d’Argout is 
No. 10, and the front of this house now bears the following black 
marble tablet, unveiled on the 28th ult., Hérold’s birthday, and 
bearing in gold letters the inscription:— 

, ‘Dans cette maison est né, le 28 janvier, 1791, Louis-Joseph- 
Ferdinand-Hérold, auteur de Zampa et du Pré auc Clercs.” 

(‘In this house was born, on the 28th Jan., 1791, Louis Joseph 
Ferdinand Hérold, author of Zampa and of Le Pré aua Clercs.”) 
Hérold’s son—to whom musicians are indebted for the prizes 
offered by the City of Paris, and carried off the first year by 
Le Tasse of M. Godard, and Le Paradis Perdu of M. Théodore 
Dubois—has recently been nominated Prefect of the Seine.—The 
lirst fourteen performances of Le Grand Casimir at tho Varistés 





brought in a sum total of 84,178 francs, or 5,600 francs every 
night. This is the largest amount the theatre can hold. 

{Owing to press of other matter, the Paris Scraps could not 
appear in our last week’s number. We give them, therefore, in 
our present issue, and add a few more concerning whatever has 
occurred worthy of record since the former were written.— 
Ep. M. W.] 


—O-— 


ROSA KENNEY AS JULIET. 
(From the ‘* Daily Telegraph,” Jan, 24.) 


Apart from the interest attaching to the first appearance on any 
stage of the young daughter of a family well-known for more than 
one generation in its intimate connection with literature and drama- 
tic art, there could not fail to be cordial hopes regarding the trial of 
one who may emphatically be termed a girl Juliet. It is one of the 
most hackneyed of the commonplaces of criticism to observe that 
the character of Juliet requires a matured actress, but demands a 
fresh, simple, artless, and natural girl. It isa part that calls for 
culture, experience, and power in its relation to the art of acting, 
but, on the other hand, it is one that is valueless in its relation to 
nature without youth, glow, and a studied avoidance of artificiality. 
No untrained, untaught, and inexperienced girl can play Juliet as 
the stage insists she should be played, except she be a phenomenon 
even in the ranks of inspired genius, and very few actresses of expe- 
rience can conceal the art that implies a lost and never-to-be-re- 
covered youth. Whether, therefore, the experiment was right or 
wrong, judicious or otherwise, no one could deny that Miss Rosa 
Kenney was a Juliet of the age the poet dreamed of and that the stage 
protested against. The new Juliet was untaught in the mysteries 
and rites of stagecraft. Here was a heresy. She had been forced by 
no tutor or instructor, nor ‘‘coached up” in the business of count- 
less Juliets ; she was not drilled into the text and parrotted into 
the tricks of elocution. No; if we are correctly informed, Miss 
Rosa Kenney has thought out Shakspere’s text for herself, she has 
spent hours in a dreamland of the Verona of her imagination, and 
has only received the necessary advice that guides rather than 
dictates. It was a bold and hazardous undertaking, no doubt, to 
introduce the simple and intelligent child upon the great sea of 
Drury Lane, to cast her as it were upon the waters, and bid her sink 
or swim. But, hazardous or not, the experiment was tried, and 
little Miss Kenney played Juliet for the first time on the boards of 
Drury Lane. t did not require a conjuror beforehand to 

rophecy what actually happened. The theatre would be too 
arge for so young an actress, the voice would not travel 
so far, or nearly so far, as was necessary, the effects and 
ideas which had been thought out by the student in her room woald 
be lost upon a crowded audience at Drury Lane, All this occurred 
to the very letter. But, at the same time, although a smaller theatre 
would have been fairer to Miss Kenney in many ways, her success 
was proportionately greater in that she did not fail when so seriously 
handicapped as she was. No one can pretend to say it was such a 
startling performance as would hold such an audience as that at 
Drury Lane in the fetters of admiration and excitement, or that the 
Juliet was brilliantly, powerfully, or showily acted. To say so 
would only mislead for no purpose. But, for all that, Miss Rosa 
Kenney did most certainly interest her audience, delighting them by 
the simplicity which was natural to her, and surprising them some- 
times by an unexpected ripple of power. Unused to acting, she read 
the text her own way ; unaccustomed to the stage, she showed in all 
her movements and actions a genuine and true grace. She spoke the 
lines of Shakspere not at all like an actress, which was in itself a relief 
from artificiality, and she continually fell into natural tones. There 
was no point-making, no false emphasis or tricky enunciation. So far 
as the mere delivery of Shakspere’s text was concerned, seldom has the 
play been read by an actress in such a pure, natural, and intelligent 
style, After the manner in which the sensitive ear is tortu by 
the distortion of Shakspere’s poetry by representatives of this school 
or that school it was a positive relief—let alone the acting—to 
observe such taste and to hear such harmony of expression. 
young lady who can play Juliet on a first occasion as Miss Rosa 

enney played it yesterday has, if her skill is fostered and her 
intelligence encouraged, the promise of a career. It would be a 
mistake to make her believe that she is fitted for the grander réles 
of the poetical drama; but, after the many delicate and suggestive 
touches of her Juliet, it would be a pity not to take the encourage: 
ment in the good spirit in which it was offered. 








Tux first performance of Rheingold in Cologne ig fixed for the 
loth inst, 
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MONDAY POPULAR CONCERTS, The Musical World. 


LONDON, SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 8, 1879. 
ST JAMES’S HALL. 


The Bach Boar. 


TWENTY-FIRST SEASON, 1878-79. On Change. 


Drrecror—Mr 8. ARTHUR CHAPPELL. 
THE TWENTY-FIFTH CONCERT OF THE SEASON, 
MONDAY EVENING, FEBRUARY 10, 1879. 
To commence at Eight o'clock precisely, 
1p Q 
rogramme, ene é 


PART I. 
QUARTET, in D major, Op. 44, No. 1, for two violins, viola, and 
violoncello—MM. JoacuiM, L. Ries, ZERBINI, and PIATTI ... é 
REOIT. and AIR, from Siroe—Herr HENSCHEL vo see one, Haandel, Dr Quince.—What ? 
SONATA, in C minor, for Pianoforte alone—Mdlle MARIE KREBS Schubert. Dr Sarpprnc.—Wants to impose new taxes. 
asyje a oe Dr Quince.—Well ? : 
SDANEO, in B manhes, rome Somnetin Ba 00, Sie vielin, AER plane Dr Surppinc. —Systematic research, Treasure-Trove, Passion- 


fort animent—Herr JoACHIM oN jottt. . b - . os 
BONG, *Aan die Layer” —Herr Wamscuxt : Schubert. Music, Christmas-Oratorio, 120 violin sonatas ! 


QUARTET, in@ major, Op. 64, No. 4, for two violins, viola, and vio- Dr Quince.—Ha! Bach, Robert Franz, Witzthum family, paper 
loncello—MM, JoacutM, L. Ries, ZERBINI, and PIATTI ... Haydn, strips on young trees? 
Coniaster—Gie Syctes Damaneee, Dr Sutprinc.—Bismarck will have counterfeit presentments of ’em 
all, and tax’em. Joseph Joachim will be taxed for the 120 sonatas 
THE TWELFTH SATURDAY POPULAR CONCERT of the SEASON, —heavily. 


SATURDAY AFTERNOON, FEB. 8, 1879. Dr Quince.—And for the Passion and the Christmas ? 
oe . Dr Surppine.—All the choral societies in Germany. 
To commence at Three o'clock precisely. Dr Quince.—Bring in a good round sum ? ‘ 
Dr Surppinc.—Capital idea of Bismarck’s. Knowing chap ! 
Programme. Dr Quince.—Long-headed ! By Jingo! [Hxeunt severally, convulsed. 
QUARTET, in C minor, Op. 18, No. 4, for two violins, viola, and —o— 
violoncello—Mdme NoORMAN-NERUDA, MM. L, Ries, STRAUS, Beth 
and PLATT! ... te a oh ae mS oe ae ms eethoven, 
SONATA, in D major (No, 21 of Hallé’s Edition), for pianoforte Consultation. 
* aloneMdlle Marre KREBS ... aS aR we nie ... Mozart, No. 4 
TRIO, in G minor, for pianoforte, violin, and violoncello (first a: 
time)—Mdlle MarrE Kress, Mdme NorMAN-NERUDA, and 
Signor PIATTI_... he = as aks, piel Aceon - Goetz, 
LIEBESLIEDER-WALZER, Op. 52, for four hands on the piano- 
forte, with Voice Parts ad /ibitum—Pianoforte, Mdlles MARIE 
Kress and Ipa Henry; Vocalists, Mdme SopHiE Lowe, 
Mdlle REDEKER, MM. SHAKESPEARE and WARD ies .. Brahms, 

















a 
Mendelssohn, Dr Surppinc.—Good idea of Bismarck’s! eh ? 








Stalls, 7s. ; Balcony, 3s,; Admission, One Shilling. Tickets to be obtained of 
Austin, 28, Piccadilly ; Mitchell, 33, Old Bond Street ; Ollivier, 38, Old Bond Street ; 
Lamborn Cock, 63, New Bond Street; Stanley Lucas, Weber & Co., 84, New 
Bond Street ; Keith Prowse, & Co., 48, Cheapside ; M. Barr, 80, Queen Victoria 
Street, E.C.; Hays, Royal Exchange Buildings; and at CHAPPELL & Co.’s, 
50, New Bond Street. 


JOHN BRINSMEAD & SONS’ 
GOLD MEDAL PIANOS, 
Prices from 35 to 350 Guineas, 
May be obtained from all the principal Musicsellers, Lllustrated Lists free. 
18, WIGMORE STREET, LONDON, W., and the “ Brinsmead” Works, 
Grafton Road, N.W, 
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To ApvERTISERS.— The Office of the Musica. Wortp is at Messrs 
Duncan Davison & Co.’s, 244, Regent Street, corner of Little 
Argyll Street (First Floor). It is requested that Advertisements 
may be sent not later than Thursday. Payment on delivery. 








7 DEATH. ; VUri\ \ m } (| f 
On February Ist, at Belsize Square, CHarLEs Epwin FLAVELL, \)) |) all yp 
of North Audley Street (formerly of Birmingham, musicseller), ; } / 


aged 63, NAAT Wy ) y 
88 ——$—$————— NOTICE ~ — Vii \\ | NY Mh, { ‘ i (\) fad? 
*,* Our review of the first Philharmonic Concert, at St James’s At the Pill and Pillow. 
Hall, on Thursday, is unavoidably postponed till next week. nae gure Cass N he b 
—— - a : R LopstER.—Crab, what’s he been after ? 
_At the Popular Concert of to-day a Trio, in G minor, for Dr Oras.—Reading in the Pall Mall. 
pianoforte, violin, and violoncello, by the late Hermann Goetz, Dr Lopster.—What ? 
composer of the now (thanks to Mdme Viard-Louis and Mr Weist Dr Cras. ~The Bach Hoax. 
Hill) famous Symphony, in F is to be performed, Joseph Joachim ee ieee Oh! oh! 
on 5 ge an ae first ng ree’ p for the season on English “ia” it’s been in all the papers, German, French 
onday night. Hoch! trio i "Op; ds” i : ’ : : 
as ialing on Frcs Ry @ trio is marked “Op, 1,” and will be Dr Cras.—Robert Franz pronounces it a hoax. He has written 


In consequence of the enormous audience (the fullest of the bay preety, 


week) attracted last week by the Bohemian Girl, Mr Rosa at once Dr CraB,—The Ald i i i 
announced two extra performances of Balfe’s perennial opera, Dr Lomeran. PF xc ey fale? alaabinate iatogrnicowor a 
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Dr Cras.—Yes, and under the idea that Hans von Biilow has 
already got the sonatas, and will play the whole of ’em by memory 
at a séance, Cray, in despair, sent at once to Lucas & Weber, who 
replied they knew nothing about ‘em. : 

R LossteR.—Does Cray want to play ’em himself ? 

Dr Cras,—Yes, at the ‘ Pops,” and in one sitting. 
= ee Director Chappell ? 

R CRAB.—He knew nothing about ’em, on hearing which 
rolled about the floor, drank beiling brandy neat, like Quilp, ox 
on his head, like Quilp’s garden-boy, and was put to bed as you 
now see him. 

ALDERMAN CrAy.—Oh ! Bismarck ! 

Dr Losster.—How Bismarck ? 

Dr Cras.—Thereby hangs a tail. Taxes, new taxes, Lobster, to 
sustain the perpendicular and restore the equilibrium. : 

Dr Losster.—Poor Alderman! What’s to be done? 

Dr Cras.—Pulsatilla ? 

Dr Losster.—Or Nux Vomica? 

Dr Cras.—Both. 

Dr LosstER. —So. Twa semples, “ Lodomy and Calomy.” 

Dr Cras,—Can't hurt. [Exeunt stealthily. 

ALDERMAN Cray.—Oh ! Bismarck! Where’s my Strad.? (Sinks 
on his pillow, and sleeps.) 


Dn the borvers of Stpr. 





Dr Serrent.—So you see, Ghost, we were right. 
Dr Guosr (sepulchrally).—Ba | 
Schluss Folge. 
—O0 -— 


[ Vanish. 





Cola Riensi. 
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ALDERMAN WHALE.—Send for Dr Sprat, 
Dr Sprat,—Well, Alderman, what now? 
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| Ererka GERSTER will re-visit Berlin in May. 


ALDERMAN WHALE.—I’ve been to Rienzi. 

Dr Srrat.—Incredulus odi! You hadn’t pluck. Did it refresh 
you ? ‘ 

ALDERMAN WHALE.—No, it upset me. I’m stunned and stenied ! 

Dr Sprat.—Pooh! You were not up to it. Go again. To 
speak hexametrically— 


Indignor quidquam reprehendi, non quia crasse 
Compositum illepideve putetur, sed quia nuper ; 
Nec veniam antiquis, ad honorem et praemia posci, 

ALDERMAN WHALE.—What ? 

Dr Sprat.—I’m sick of your Haydn and Mozart. Give me the 
far seeking, the plummetless depths! Go hear Rienzi again, and I'll 
send you Parsifal, or (pace Mr J. P. Jackson) Parzival. You want 
no other medicine (sings) :— 
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Carl Rosa knows better. [Zzit Dr Sprat. 
ALDERMAN WHALE (groaning).—Ahi! My tympanum ! (snores). 


—o— 
J. C. BACH’S SCOTCH SONATA. 


A good deal of interest appears to have been excited among our 
musical critics by the movement from John Christian Bach’s 
Scotch Sonata, selected by Miss Bessie Richards for performance 
at the recent “ Burns’ Commemoration Concert” in St James’s 
Hall. We have quoted several articles on the subject, and have 
now to add one from the Times of the 28th ult. :— 

‘‘But the programme was not confined to popular music alone. 
Miss Bessie Richards, evidently desirous to combine the classical 
with the national, had been fortunate in discovering a work con- 
nected with one of the greatest names in the history of music, and at 
the same time embodying the Scotch tune known as ‘ The Yellow- 
hair’d Laddie.’ The name we are alluding to is that of Bach— 
represented, however, in this instance, not by the great Johann 
Sebastian himself, but by his eleventh son, Johann Christian, better 
known as the English, or London, Bach. The work in question is 
a concerto for pianoforte composed in 1770, and first published 20 
years later in an arrangement by Haydn, a new edition of which has 
recently been issued by Messrs Weekes & Co. Johann Christian 
Bach was not the most gifted of the t master’s sons, not, at least, 
as regards depth and originality, and the present concerto is devoid 
of both qualities. But his writing was facile and well adapted to 
the pianoforte-technique of his day. In the latter respect the con- 
certo reminds one of Clementi’s style, and the first movement is, 
indeed, very similar to the allegro in one of Clementi’s sonatas, the 
same in which the fugal motive of Mozart’s overture to the Magic 
Flute occurs. In the final movement, however, Bach had the happy 
idea of introducing the Scotch air already referred to, and his long 
stay in this country enabled him to do full justice to the peculiar 
national flavour of the charming tune. That this is not an easy task, 
the comparative failure of such men as Boieldieu and, more recently, 
of Herr Max Bruch is sufficient to prove. Beethoven, also, never 
heard a bagpipe, and where in his arrangements of Scotch airs he 
hits the national character it is by dint of intuition alone. Johann 
Christian Bach, as we said before, was placed in a more favourable 
position, and the finale of his concerto—the only movement which 
Miss Richards played—is as admirably 
written as it is piquant and characteristic. 
The pianist on the present occasion con- 
tributed much to the success of the .- 

e 


ieoconhia light. Miss Richards earned 
cordial applause.” 

As there are more such things to be 
found, the clever and versatile young 
pianist might ne od some of her leisure 
time without disadvantage in looking them 
up. 
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OCCASIONAL NOTES. 

M. Havanzrrr has resigned the management of the Opera—an 
event hailed with satisfaction by all interested in music; for his 
rule has long contributed to the decline of the art. He was satis- 
fied with depending for large receipts on the staircase, which being 
now familiar to everybody, his successor will have to rely, not on 
marble, but on music.— 7Zimes Paris Correspondence. 





A FLAMING account has been going the round of the Continental 
press, whence it has been copied into some of the English papers, 
to the effect that, in an old loft and under highly romantic cir- 
cumstances, Herr Robert Franz lately found a priceless treasure in 
the shape of an immense quantity of manuscript and hitherto 
unknown compositions of Johann Sebastian Bach’s. Herr Franz 
has addressed the following letter to his Leipsic publisher on the 
subject : 

‘With regard to the discovery of 120 violin sonatas by Johann 
Sebastian Bach, there is not a word of truth in it. Some funny 
fellow has evidently wished to mystify the respected public and 
apparently succeeded, for yesterday the postman never left my 
house.” 

Speaking of the above report, a friend observes: Non é vero, né 
ben trovato. 





Wr read in the Bayerischer Courier : 

‘* At the commencement of the concert season in a German city, 
distinguished for its musical activity, the directors of the most 
eminent concerts received—it is a fact—more than 600, say: six 
hundred, applications from fair solo singers and pianists. In ease 
there are no vacancies for soloists, most of the applicants would 
willingly take part in concerted pieces. Scarcely more than from 
six to eight per cent of these ladies are successful, though, perhaps, 
as many more do not receive an unfavourable answer, because it is 
not impossible that a contingency may arise when their co-operation 
will be useful—and on this chance they indulge in vain hope the 
whole winter, not daring to appear at less celebrated concerts, 
because by so doing they would for ever effectually exclude them- 
selves from concerts of the first class.” 

Commenting on the above, the Signale observes : 

‘‘With regard to the 600 applications, the hard-pressed German 
city must be in the moon, we should say. We know some exceed- 
ingly musical towns where the applications sometimes amount to 
twenty or thirty, yet where there is sometimes, for all that, not a 
single talented lady pianist, and whence telegrams have frequently 
to be despatched to the four quarters of the globe for fair vocalists.”* 
Unless both the statement of the Bayerischer Courier and that of 
the Signale are to be taken with something more than the cus- 
tomary granum salis, the concert prospects of vocal and pianistic 
soloists of the gentler sex cannot be particularly cheerful in 
Germany just now. 


a () 


M. BOURGAULT-DUCOUDRAY. 

Among the composers whom Mdme Viard-Louis’ concerts 
have introduced to English amateurs is M. Bourgault-Ducoudray, 
Professor of Musical History at the Paris Conservatoire. M. 
Bourgault-Ducoudray, though as old as was Mendelssohn when he 
had completed his life’s work, and eight years older than Schubert 
when that marvel of industry laid down his pen to rest in death, 
may still be accounted young, having been born at Nantes in 1840. 
Unlike most of his contemporaries and countrymen, lie resists the 
fascination of opera, and gives himself up to art of a more serious 
kind. Handel and Bach are chief among his idols, and his most 
important compositions are for the church or orchestra. Never- 
theless, M. Bourgault-Ducoudray does not disdain, any more than 
did the illustrious masters just named, to write dance music, and it 
is by the Gavotte played at Mdme Viard Louis’ concert in Novem- 
ber, and by the Minuet performed on the 21st ult., that we chiefly 
know him. These little works recommend his great ones to 
searchers after novelty, the Minuet in particular being charming 
and full of interest, as proof that a musician of fancy and skill, 
though dealing with forms “exploited” for a hundred years by 
the greatest composers, are still able to produce something fresh 
and new. M. Bourgault-Ducoudray’s works should undoubtedly be 
looked after now that French, musicians are again coming to the 
front.—D, 7, 














PROVINCIAL. 


Rype (Istz or Wicut).—Haydn’s Seasons was given by the 
Choral Society last week, with Miss Catherine Penna as principal 
soprano. The performance was most creditable to all, and Miss 
Penna must be congratulated on the impression she made on the 
audience, who warmly applauded her on several occasions. Mr 
Burnett led the band, and Mr Nunn conducted. _ ; 

Torquay.—At the ‘‘ pianoforte recital” of Miss Dinah Shapley, 
a pupil at the Royal Academy of Music of Mr F. B. Jewson, she 
played compositions by Bach, Beethoven, and Chopin, as well as 
the Rondo Piacevole of Sterndale Bennett, two studies (La 
Coquette ” and ‘“ Rippling Waters”), and a romance in F sharp 
minor, by Mr F. B. Jewson, Miss ag began with Haydn’s 
well-known Trio in G major, and in the second part of the pro- 
gramme played Beethoven's Trio in B flat major, Messrs Rice and 
Fowler being violin and violoncello in each instance. The proceeds 
of the “recital ” were to be divided among the local charities ; and 
Miss Shapley may be congratulated on her success in a financial 
as well as in an artistic point of view. ; 

Ieswicu.—Mr Lindley Nunn’s concert in the Public Hall brought 
a large audience to listen to Rossini’s Stubat Mater, which formed 
the first part of the programme. There was a chorus of 200, with 
Misses Mina Poole, Wilhelmine Percy, Mr Blandford, and Signor 
Federici as principal singers. The choruses were sung with great 
precision (thanks to the excellent training of Mr Nunp), and the 
solos were given with marked effect, the voices of the ladies, to 
quote a local journal, ‘‘ blending beautifully,” and Mr Blandford, 
after ‘‘Cujus animam,” obtaining warm and hearty applause. The 
miscellaneous part of the programme comprised, among other things, 
Mendelssohn’s Concerto in G minor, executed so brilliantly by Miss 
A. B. Nunn, that the prolonged applause at the close of each move- 
ment was no more than her due; ‘‘The Lost Chord ” (Sullivan), 
sung by Miss Percy ; ‘‘ Hear the wild wind blow ” (Tito Mattei), 
by Signor Federici; ‘‘ Sing, sweet bird” (W. Ganz), by Miss Poole ; 
and ‘I'll sing thee songs of Araby,” by Mr Blandford (re-cailed), 
The chorus gave etc by Gounod, &c., and the whole termi- 
nated with Mr Eaton Faning’s sparkling chorus, ‘‘The Vikings,” 
and the National Anthem. 

ROYAL ACADEMY OF MUSIC. 

We subjoin the programme of the music given at the fort- 
nightly meeting of professors and students on Saturday, Feb, 1: 

Scherzo and Trio, Rondo, from Sonata, in D, Op. 28, pianoforte 
(Beethoven)—Miss Moseley, pupil of Mr F. B. Jewson; Prelude, in 
G, and Allegro Scherzando, in F minor (MS.), pianoforte (Tobias 
Matthay, student)—Mr Matthay, pupil of Mr Prout; Air, ‘‘ Re- 
venge, Timotheus cries,” Alexander's Feast (Handel)—(accompanist, 
Mr Morton)—Mr Hutchinson, pupil of Mr Garcia; Andante, in G 
(MS.), organ (Hamilton Robinson, student)—Mr C. T. Corke, pupil 
of Mr H. C. Banister and Dr Steggall; Chromatic Fantasia and 
Fugue, pianoforte (J. S. Bach)—Miss Foskett, pupil of Mr Walter 
Macfarren; Song (MS.), ‘‘ Rarely, rarely comest thou” (Alice 
Borton, Potter exhibitioner)—(accompanist, Miss Alice Borton)— 
Miss Amy Aylward, pupil of Dr Steggall and Mr Randegger; Pre- 
lude and Lesson, in C sharp minor, Op. 33, No. 10 (William 
Sterndale Bennett), and Study, in D flat (Cipriani Potter), pianoforte 
—Miss Alexandra Ehrenberg, pupil of Mr H. R. Eyers ; Fugue, in 
C minor, organ ‘haste alles King, pupil of Mr Rose; 
Sonata, in D (MS.), pianoforte (F. Sewell Southgate, student)—Mr 
F, Sewell Southgate, pupil of Professor Macfarren and Mr F, B, 
Jewson ; Air, ‘Oh! had I Jubal’s lyre,” Joshua (Handel)—(accom- 
panist, Miss Alice Heathcote, Thalberg scholar)~ Miss Eldon, pupil 
of Mr Fiori; Study, in A flat (Stephen Heller), and Huntin Pine 
(Josef Rheinberger), pianotogbe--Bies Cheshire, pupil of Mr W. H. 
Holmes; Fugue, in K flat (MS.), organ (Fanny Puzey, student)— 
Miss Puzey, pupil of Dr Steggall and Mr Rose; Duet, ‘‘ Mira la 
bianca luna” (Rossini)—(accompanist, Miss Alice Heathcote, Thal- 
berg scholar)—Miss Ambler and Mr Levetus, pupils of Mr F. R. 
Cox ; Two Studies (apres Paganini), pianoforte (Schumann)—Miss §S, 
Baron, pupil of Mr O'Leary ; Aria, ‘‘ Soave imagine” (Mercadante) 
—(accompanist, Miss Alice Heathcote, Thalberg scholar)—Miss 
Moon, — of Mr Goldberg ; Allegro con brio, from Sonata, in C, 
- 2, No. 3, pianoforte (Beethoven)—Miss Florence Holmes, pupil 
of Mr Kemp. 








The School for Scandal was given at the Olympic Theatre last 
Saturday afternoon, with Mrs Bernard Beere, an amateur actress of 
more than average merit, as Lady Teazle. Miss Sofi Fane was the 
Lady Sneerwell, and played her part to the life. The house was well 
filled, and the audience by no means chary of applause, 
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RIENZI. 

The council of the Royal Academy sitting, once upon a time, 
at Burlington House, were engaged, so the story goes, in select- 
ing associates ; when a certain fortunate wielder of the brush was 
called from a crowd of fellow aspirants to the honour which 
brings with it an exhibition of pictures otherwise uncertain by 
doubtful merit, or want of just appreciation in the judges. 
Enquiries were immediately made, it being near the merry 
month of May, for the contributions of the newly chosen associate 
to that year’s exhibition; when it was discovered that “the 
hanging committee” had refused them admission. This judg- 
ment being overruled by the act of the main body, there was no 
relief from the mortifying task of sending to the cellar, where 
the despised art productions had been consigned, and giving them 
the glory of space “on the line.” An event somewhat similar 
happened on Monday evening, the 27th ult., when Rienzi, an 
opera some forty years old, was brought out at “‘ Her Majesty’s 
Theatre,” by Mr Carl Rosa, and heard for the first time in 
England. Its author is now, by tardy assent, admitted into 
fellowship with—not an everchanging corporation, whose members 
come at the beck of favouritism, and go at the call of death, 
but that small number of immortals whom fame counts amongst 
the brotherhood of genius. [verything, theyefore, from the pen 
of Richard Wagner will be sure to receive consideration for 
its origin, if not intrinsic value; and many of the audience on 
Monday last were perhaps more exercised in trying to discover 
the master’s hand-writing than in judging the nature of the 
subject 80 long ago written. Subsequent works, Tannhéuser, 
Lohengrin, and the Ring des Nibelungen, had wrought conviction of 
the author's greatness, leaving no doubt for the tarrying Rienzi 
to dispel. Mr Carl Rosa had only to take it from its hiding 
place, and give it the post of honour in his programme to secure 
it attention and appreciation. 

Wagner, from tiie days of his earliest efforts till now, has been 
consistent with the notion so loudly asserted, that the musician 
should be his own poet ; and in his double capacity he has proved 
himself possessor of the necessary genius to provide a poetic basis, 
and simultaneously rear a musical superstructure. Early in life 
he appears to have been influenced in choice of subjects by 
English authors. In 1836 he wrote The Novice of Palermo 
taken from Shakspere’s Measure for Measure; and in 1837 
he commenced Rienzi founded on Bulwer’s romance. The Roman 
hero had, doubtless, great attractions for a mind agitated with 
resistance against existing evils, and thirsting with desire for a 
new and better order of things—forces which led him in politics 
to mount the barricade, and to strike out with fury at all he 
deemed false in art. His street fighting, if not so disastrous as 
Rienzi’s, proved as futile, for Germany is, at present, firmer than 
ever under the yoke of arbitrary power. In the latter exploit he 
has been more successful, for the laws and customs of musical 
art are still staggering under the blows his logic and example 
have inflicted (!) Its possible Wagner used the book Rienzt in 
parable. The hero typifying himself, and Rome his beloved art, 
“his betrothed, his bride; maltreated, defaced, and abandoned ; 
to whom he consecrates his youth and manhood’s strength.” The 
Colonnas and Orsinis may represent the well to do factions that 
corrupt and destroy, whilst living upon art; whose extirpation 
is rendered difficult by ties, like the affections of Irene and 
Adriano, that bind together the pure and false. The turbulent, 
faithless, and ungrateful multitude may also pourtray fellow- 
workers in art eager to destroy their benefactor, “the Prophet 
of Music of the Future.” Wagner soon left historical subjects, as 
being ill adapted for his contemplated purpose and fixed resolve ; 
and fell back upon myths for materials to work out ideals of 
manhood, and reformation in art. Sensitive minds, irritated by 
the littleness and wretchedness of life, fly to beings of other 
spheres for companionship, Religious men find in Holy writ 
perfection of character. Handel, leaving the stage, sought and 
found therein themes which elevated and immortalized his genius. 
Wagner travelled not so far, but unfortunately alighted upon 
glittering scenes of chivalry in. the world of myths, where actors 
are too often found repugnant to moral beauty, and utterly 
unworthy association with the divine art. 

There is little of myth or mystery in the music to Rienzi, It is 
all straightforward, and natural in every line and turn, One can 
pull it to pieces, and separate its parts as readily as a child can a 





toy. There are the overture, march, and dance ; the prayer, battle 
hymn, recitative, and air; the duet, trio, concerted piece, and 
choral finale; each number being to some extent modelled upon 
the plan approved in grand opera. If the musical utterances of 
the different characters are too much alike in their stentorian 
monotony, they are assuredly never uncertain, but fall on the ear 
with the decision of military commands. Force of accent prevails, 
whilst tenderness of sentiment and grace of style are but brief 
visitors. But those sweet and gentle voices would be lost amidst 
the howlings of a mob, din of faction, marching of armies, storming 
of town, and rage of insurrection. The thundering drum and 
piercing trumpet, the heroic harangue and confused roar of the 
many-voiced chorus, these are the natural accompaniments and in- 
centives to such stirring incidents and tumultuous action. Gentler 
strains now and then reveal themselves, and lead the listening 
mind away from strife; for Irene and Adriano speak love's lan- 
guage to each other with tender eloquence ; but it is not till the 
scene in the fourth act, when Rienzi on bended knee appeals to 
Heaven for aid and comfort, that melody breaks the trammels, 
asserts its freedom, and proves its right of entrance to the human 
heart. This melodic theme, previously introduced in the overture, 
is one of those passionate outbursts by which the master, even 
now, whether by accident or design, secures triumphant sway over 

the feelings, by means he, in the abstract, disclaims. A certain 
hardness of rhythm, now and again, is felt throughout the opera, 

unredeemed by suavity of orchestral treatment, the effect of which 

is like to the bluntness distasteful to cultivated society ; or, as a 

Frenchman might say, to the rudeness of a German who has 

opportunity of giving vent to his native disposition. If Wagner 

intended to rival the successful composers of the grand opera of 

France, he certainly missed his way by want of artistic finesse. 

The lines of his picture are rugged, and wanting in gradation of 

tone; the orchestral colour is often coarse and glaring. 

The opera is magnificently mounted. Such scenery, dresses, 
processions, and groupings have rarely been seen on the stage of 
Her Majesty's. Every one concerned, from the “primo tenore * 
to the humblest “super,” showed careful training, and realized a 
corresponding effect. Their efforts are rewarded by enthusiastic 
applause from the audience; and Mr Carl Rosa, who conducts 
with remarkable skill, may be congratulated upon achieving a great 
and enduring success. PENCERDD GWFFYN. 

Jan. 29, 1879. 

[We print and publish the foregoing under protest, and accept it 
cum grano salis,—Dtto Beard. | 


a Qa 


BERLIN. 
(Correspondence. ) 


Herr Theodor Wachtel has left the Royal Operahouse very 
unexpectedly, the last character he sustained being that of Lyonel 
in Flotow’s Martha. The Fremdenblatt gives the following version 
of the affair: Wachtel wrote to Herr von Hiilsen, saying that he 
felt a slight had been offered his honour as an artist by the part 
of Fra Diavolo in Auber’s opera having been cast to Herr Niemann, 
as he (Wachtel) in his character of a “Gast” (Star) was not 
bound to let any other singer alternate in any part with him, and 
that Fra Diavolo belonged exclusively to him. He, therefore, ex- 
pressed a wish to be relieved from his engagement. To this, von 
Hiilsen replied, in a very friendly tone, that he could not under- 
stand on what Wachtel based his pretensions, as nothing about 
alternating parts was said in his engagement. No slight had been 
intended, but that, if Wachtel was absolutely bent on leaving, he 
might do so on the Ist of this present month. Wachtel wrote 
back that he preferred leaving at once, and von Hiilsen allowed 
him to do so. Commenting on the subject, the Neue Berliner 
Mustkzeitung remarks : 

‘Wachtel will, therefore, appear no more at the Royal Opera. 
house, having thrown up his engagement—because, in defiance of 
him, Niemann has dared to sing Fra Diavolo. Now, it is not quite 
clear that the late Auber wrote the tenor part aforesaid exclusively 
for Wachtel,—besides, the possessor of the still unweakened high Cc 
might have avenged himself by essaying, in defiance of Niemann, 
Tannhiuser or Lohengrin—but he has preferred disappearing with 
his small repertory rather than see that repertory diminished. We 
certainly esteem very highly the qualities of Wachtel’s voice, and 
could understand, even though we smiled at, such feeling of 
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jealousy on the part of a female singer; but with such sensitiveness 
a man simply gives himself a testimonium paupertatis. We are sorry 
Wachtel goes to Vienna, but Niemann remains here—and of that we 
are glad.’ 

Wachtel intends settling in the Austrian capital, where his 
daughters were born.—Anton Rubinstein, having returned from 
a successful tour through Galicia, is busy superintending the 
rehearsals of his Feramors, which will be produced somewhere 
about the 15th inst.—On the 22nd ult., Herr von Biilow gave a 
second concert for the Bayreuth Fund. The programme com- 
prised specimens of Schumann, Schubert, Mendelssohn, and 
Chopin, with a Gigue, in G minor, by Handel, and Variations, 
Op. 35, by Beethoven. On the 26th March, Herr von Biilow will 
give a third concert, at which he will repeat the performance of 
Beethoven’s five Sonatas. He believes this third concert will 
enable him to complete the 10,000 marks which he has engaged to 
forward from this capital to Bayreuth. 


——Q———— 


STUTTGART. 
( Correspondence. ) 


A new four-act opera, Conradin von Schwaben, has been pro- 
duced at the Theatre Royal, with signs of more than ordinary 
success, ‘The plot was suggested by the Grand Princess Vera of 
Russia, the young widow of Duke Lugen of Wurtemberg, and the 
libretto written on this plot by Herr Ernst Pasqué. The music is 
by Herr Gottfried Linder, a master in the Conservatory, who was 
called on at the end of each act, and several times after the fall of 
the curtain on the first night. Last autumn, 162 pupils were 
admitted into the Conservatory, where the whole number now 
amounts to 676, showing an increase of 13 on last year. Of these 
676, 224 (4 more than last year), intend devoting themselves to 
music professionally, namely : 82 males and 140 females, 166 not 
being natives of Wurtemberg. Stuttgart furnishes 365 pupils ; 
the remainder of Wurtemberg, 42; Baden, 25; lavaria, 4; 
Hesse, 4 ; Prussia, 26 ; the Reichslande, 2; Bremen, 1 ; Hamburgh, 
2; Mecklenburg, 1; Oldenburg, 1; Austria, 4; Roumania, 2; 
Switzerland, 23: France, 1; Great Britain, 84; Russia, 13; 
Norway, 1; Greece, 1; Spain, 1; North America, 64; Australia, 
2; and India, 7. During the winter session of six months 863 
lessons are given every week by 35 regular masters, 2 assistant 
masters, and 4 female teachers. 


—9—— 


MR KUHE’S MUSICAL FESTIVAL. 


On Tuesday, the 11th inst., Mr Kuhe will, for the ninth time in 
as many years, enter upon a series of musical performances at the 
Brighton Royal Pavilion, with means and appliances suttlicient to 
warrant festival distinctions. The prospectus ot this annual event is 
always examined with interest for an announcement of new works, 
Mr Kuhe apparently being one of those who, although novelties are 
not very popular, consider that their production is a duty involving 
in its discharge the highest and truest distinction. On this occasion, 
as heretofore, we do not look in vain. Indeed, the novelties are 
numerous beyond common, and have the special merit of being 
works by English composers. Thus, not only is art encouraged, but 
native art, and two good results are secured where but one might be 
attained without risk of reproach ; for, unhappily, neglect of English 
music is never regarded as an offence. Taking the promised works 
in the announced order of performance, we have, first, a MS. piano- 
forte concerto by Mr William Shakespeare, which Miss Kuhe will 
introduce to the public for the first time. This is certain to command 
attention, the more because Mr Shakespeare has not, of late, done 
much to justify the expectations naturally indulged by those who 
watched his progress at the Royal Academy of Music and as a Men- 
delssohn Scholar, He has aforetime shown no ordinary ability in com- 
position, so much, indeed, that we should look upon his abandonment 
of the pen forthe concert platform with great regret. But there appears 
now to be small reason for fearing this result. Pianoforte concertos 
are only written by men who are in earnest and have some genuine 
ambition, for they bring no profit, and an average composer’s chance 
of repayment in honour is nut very great. We wish all success to 
Mr Shakespeare’s new venture. At the same concert will be played, 
also for the first time, an overture by Mr T. Wingham, another old 
pupil of the Tenterden Street school, and one whose first symphony, 
produced a few years back, excited hopes that have yet to be 
realised, Mr Wingham, like his colleague, Mr Shakespeare, is a 
man of undoubted ability, and we have reason to anticipate that his 








overture will mark a step in advance along a road which would be 
moreeasy to aspirants if every entrepreneur were as liberal as Mr Kuhe. 
We may add that both the concerto and overture will be produced 
under the direction of Mr Manns, who has undertaken to conduct on 
the morning of their performance. The third novelty is one of even 
greater pretentions, being a cantata for soli, chorus, and orchestra, 
by Mr tc Gadsby, on the subject of Scott’s Lord of the Isles, 
Mr Gadsby stands in the front rank of rising English musicians, and 
has fairly earned his distinction by hard work well done. Alike in 
church and orchestral music, he has shown no common ability, while 
his incidental music to Alcestis, on the model of Mendelssohn’s to 
Antigone, evinces the possession of considerable dramatic ability. 
Mr Gadsby’s new cantata, though obviously suggested by Professor 
Macefarren’s Lady of the Lake, contains many features of special 
interest to which it would be somewhat premature to advert now, 
and we will only say that it cannot possibly detract from, though it 
will probably add to, the composer’s repute. The Lord of the Isles 
will be conducted by Mr Gadsby in person on Thursday evening, 
February 13. Ata miscellaneous concert on the following Monda 

we find veteran English talent represented by Mr Lindsay Sloper’s 
Airs de Danse, a work written expressly for the festival. ginning 
with the antiquated and stately Sarabande, this suite illustrates in 
the ardour of their vogue, the Gigue, Minuet, Polonaise, Hongroise, 
and Valse Moderne. Every example will, as a matter of course, be 
graceful and pleasing. Yet another novelty remains for notice, to 
wit, an overture entitled Hero and Leander, from the pen of Mr 
Walter Macfarren. It seems right that Mr Macfarren should be 
heard again at Mr Kuhe’s festival, when we recall the satisfaction 
given on a former occasion by his Pastoral overture. The subject 
he has chosen now is more difficult to treat than that before illus- 
trated, and Mr Macfarren’s work will be heard with curiosity as 
well as with a desire for its perfect success. 

Familiar works abound in the scheme of the festival. Among the 
oratorios are, for example, Judas Maccabeus, Costa’s Eli (conducted 
by the composer), Hlijah, and The Creation. Rossini’s Stabat Mater 
will also be given. Among the purely instrumental pieces are Beet- 
hoven’s Symphony in A (No. 7), Mozart’s Jupiter, Chopin’s Concerto 
in E minor, the overtures to Oberon, Le Cheval de Bronze, Mireille, 
A Midsummer Niyht’s Dream, Rienzi, Semiramide, and Sir Julius 
Benedict’s Das Kiitchen von Heilbron. Others might be cited, but 
these will suffice to illustrate the comprehensive character and 
interest of the selection. Turning to the executive department, we 
find an orchestra of some fifty ate players, led by Mr Carrodus ; 
the chorus will again be that specially trained for the occasion by 
Mr Alfred King, while the list of solo singers comprises no fewer than 
twenty-six names, including those of Mdmes Lemmens-Sherrington, 
Thursby, Osgood, Mary Davies, Robertson, Sterling, Elton, and 
Patey ; Messrs Sims Reeves, Shakespeare, Lloyd, Henschel, Lewis 
Thomas, and Santley. When we add that Mr Kuhe and Miss Kuhe 
will appear as solo pianists, we complete a detail of resources more 
than sufficient to confer distinction beforehand upon the festival. 
It only remains to say that, as in former years, special facilities will 
be granted by the London, Brighton and South Coast Railway to 
visitors from the metropolis and elsewhere.—D, 7’, 


—0-—-——- 
REVIEWS. 
(From the “ Freeman’s Journal.”) 


_ On a former occasion we noticed in these columns Professor 
Glover’s musical version of the immortal Deserted Village,* and we 
refer to it now again to repeat, if possible with more earnestness than 
before, our admiration of the way in which the professor has done 
his work, and to bespeak for it a wide and, if only for the praises 
worthy industry and the patriotic enthusiasm it displays, a well- 
merited patronage, The music is pleasant and attractive, and some 
of the choral portions are particularly interesting. The poem has 
been dramatised by Mr Falconer, one of the happiest and most skil- 
ful of our modern playwrights, and has been moulded by him into a 
very charming and very representable opera, It seems strange to us 
that the professor’s clever production has never found its way to the 
operatic stage, and, indeed, the stranger because there are not 
wanting abundant materials for bringing it successfully before 
the public. Goldsmith’s name and Goldsmith’s poetry ought of 
themselves alone to secure for it a success, Apart altogether from 
this we notice the work again to say how neatly it has been pros 
duced, and to commend it as a gift book, certain of a welcome 
Tr it is given, in this season of mutual kindness and good- 
nature. 





* The Deserted Village, Opera in three acts. Words by Oliver Golde 
smith, Music by J. W. Glover, Dramatic version by Edmund Falconer, 
Esq. London ; Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, 
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LONDON BALLAD CONCERTS. 


The twelfth of Mr John Boosey’s London Ballad Concerts, on 
Wednesday evening, met with the usual success. St James’s Hall 
was very full, and the audience very enthusiastic. Many were the 
encores and calls. Among the former were Mdme Sainton’s “For 
ever faithful ” (‘‘ Toujours fidéle”), sung by Miss Damian ; Stephen 
Adams’ “The blue Alsatian Mountains” (Mr Lloyd); Cowen’s 
‘‘Never again” (Mdme Antoinette Sterling); Mazzoni’s ‘‘ The 
Wandering Minstrel” (Mr Santley); Mdme Sainton’s “‘The way 
through the wood” (Miss Mary Davies); Taubert’s ‘“‘ Woodland 
Song” (Mdme Sherrington) ; Molloy’s ‘The old sailor wife” (Mdme 
Sterling) ; Stephen Adams’ ‘‘ Nancy Lee” (Mr Santley) ; and the old 
Scotch songs, ‘‘ Bonnie Prince Charlie” (Mdme Sterling), and ‘The 
Deil’s awa’ wi’ the Exciseman” (Mr Santley). All the other singers 
were ‘‘ called,” and Mdme Arabella Goddard had twice to return to 
the platform after Stephen Heller’s exquisitely graceful transcription 
of Mendelssohn’s ‘‘On Song’s bright pinions” and De Sivrai’s 
fantasia on Scotch airs, entitled ‘‘ Balmoral.” The London Vocal 
Union were, as usual, at their post, and Mr Sidney Naylor con- 
ducted, Altogether a charming entertainment. 


—o—— 


MDME ROSE HERSEE. 

The subjoined letter has been addressed to us by the well-known 
and highly estgemed composer and professor of the vocal art, M. 
Duvivier :— 

‘* To the Editor of the ‘Musical World.’ 

‘Dear Sir,—I find in the Musical World of January 23rd the 
reproduction of a biography of Mdme Rose Hersee published in the 
Illustrated Sporting and Dramatic News (January the 11th), and in 
reference to which I considered it necessary to write a letter to the 
editor of that paper, requesting its insertion as ‘a matter of simple 
justice.’ This letter appeared in the following issue of the same 
paper. May I also claim of your well-known impartiality the repro- 
duction of my letter to the Jilustrated Sporting and Dramatie News, 
which I enclose for publication ?—Believe me, your obliged, 

** A. D. Duvivier. 

‘* Feb, 3, 1879.” 

We have much pleasure in complying with M. Duvivier’s re- 
quest. Here is his letter to our esteemed contemporary :— 

‘To the Editor of the ‘ Illustrated Sporting and Dramatie News.’ 

‘*Sir,—In the elaborate notice attached to your charming portrait 
of Mdme Rose Hersee, I perceive you give the names of that lady’s 
— including Signor Manuel Garcia, Mdme Rudersdorff, and 

ignor Arditi. As the sole and absolute director of Mdme Rose 
Hersee’s vocal studies, and as her teacher in all the parts which she 
has added to her répertoire during the past two years, I beg to ask 
you, as an act of courtesy, to publish this note in the next issue of 
your esteemed paper.—Yours faithfully, “© A. D, Duvivier. 

‘* 52, Gloucester Crescent, Regent's Park, N. W., 

January 13, 1879.” 

It can hardly be a matter of surprise that M. Duvivier should 
feel a pride in having been one of the chief professional advisers 
of so popular and gifted an artist as Mdme Rose Hersee. 








Municu.—The Oberthiir concert, given on the 20th January, in 
the large room of the Museum, was a musical treat of a very high 
order. His Royal Highness Prince Luitpold did the concert-giver, 
Herr Charles Oberthiir, from London, the high honour of attending 
the concert and of remaining from the beginning to the end, besides 
applauding vigorously every piece, and expressing to the concert- 
giver, in a long conversation after the concert, his thorough gratifica- 
tion. Herr Charles Oberthiir is well known as a great master of 
the harp, that most graceful of instruments, and what he does is the 
more remarkable because he is as eminent a composer as an execu- 
tant. It would be superfluous to go into the details of his perform- 
ance. The very large audience, belonging exclusively to the best 
classes, seemed as though never tired of applauding, and the concert- 
giver was re-called twice after every oneofhis pieces. . . . The 
amount of enjoyment afforded by this concert will prevent anyone 
who was present from ever forgetting it. In conclusion, we may 
mention that Herr Oberthiir is a Bavarian, born in Munich. The 
proverb about a prophet’s not being much honoured in his own 
country does not hold good in the present case. Herr Oberthiir is 
highly honoured in his country.—Miinchener Fremdenblatt. 








MUSIC AT BOULOGNE-SUR-MER. 
(From a Correspondent. ) 


Boulogne has been rather dull lately, but whether from the 
change in the Goverment and Ministry, the snow, or cold weather 
and north-easterly winds, I leave others to affirm. However, we 
have been rather gay at the theatre by the production of two 
new pieces anda representation of the Odéon-famed Danicheff, 
by a Parisian ¢youpe, under the direction of M. Masset, of the 
Odéon. Let me take the last first. M. Newski’s comedy was 
placed on the boards at the Salle Monsigny very creditably, and 
the acting of Mdlle Largilliére as Anna, MM. Masset, Lambert, 
and Depay as Osip, Vladimir, and Roger de Taldé, was excellent. 
Mdlle Léonie Lenoir, as the Princess Lydia, and M. Duchesne, as 
Paul, specially contributed to the success of Monday evening's 
performance. 

The plot is an impossible one, and we can only conclude, as the 
comedy does, by the speech of the Frenchman, Roger de Taldé, 
who says, as the curtain falls— 

“ Et dire, que quand je racontérerais 
Ceci en France, on ne me croyerait pas.” 
The two new pieces are En Maraude, a pretty little operetta by 
Ettling, in which Mdlles Mozart and Gilberte, MM. Minart, Tony, 
and Guidon took part, besides a comédie-bouffe by MM. Raymont 
and Barani, entitled Ze Cabinet Piperlin, played on Jan. 30, for 
the benefit night of M. Minart, our first tenor, who hails from the 
Folies-Dramatiques and Bouffes-Parisiens. 

The end of the season (March 31) and the artists’ benefits are 
coming on. In spite of the approaching termination of M. 
Froment’s “ direction,” we are promised Za Camargo (Lecocq) for 
Saturday, Camille Desmoulins, ow les partis de 1792 (grande 
drame en 5 actes), and other novelties. Les Cloches, Babiole, Les 
Eviles, Mdme l’ Archiduc, &c., amuse the winter audiences at our 
“ville de plaisance.” X. T. R. 

5th February, 1879. 


— o—— 


FROM VIENNA. 


Multa sed non multum would have to sum up the exuberant 
concert doings of last week, save for the fact that one man com- 
pensated for everybody and everything else—that one man being 
Joseph Joachim. It is only from hearsay we can speak of the well 
nigh sensational success achieved by the celebrated violinist as a 
soloist at a concert got up in the large room of the Musical Union. 
The deep and noble impression he produces as an exponent of 
chamber music we ourselves experienced, to our great edification, 
a few days subsequently in the small room of the same society. 
In the presence of a performance of this description the critic’s 
task consists in selecting appropriate terms of boundless admiration. 
When Joachim, with the most utter devotion to its divinely 
inspired spirit, was playing the Andante from Bach’s Violin Sonata 
in A minor, a halo seemed to encircle his earnest head, and one 
felt germinating in one’s heart the silent buds of a sensation some- 
thing like that in infancy when, at our mother’s bidding, we 
clasped our hands, and with pious reverence hung on the lips which 
spoke the evening prayer for us to repeat. A short time since, we 
heard the same Andante, expanded for a full stringed orchestra, 
in the Bachrich Suite, after Bach, which has been post at two of 
the Philharmonic concerts. What a difference in the effect! What 
the objections of criticism could not do, the magnificently played 
protest of Joachim will perhaps accomplish. We may, peradven- 
ture, now be spared for some little time, the improvements for the 
worse of which old Johann Sebastian Bach is the defenceless 
object. With not less perfection did Joachim bring out Bach’s 
sturdy sprightliness in a Gavotte and Bourrée from another of 
the composer’s Violin Sonatas (that in B minor.) It is 
not long since we heard an original pianoforte arrangement 
of the Bourrée played in the same room by another celebrated artist, 
Saint-Saéns, the esteemed composer of ‘“‘La Danse Macabre.” 
‘‘ What a difference in the effect!” we must again exclaim. What 
a difference between the thoroughly sound, lively, and truly Bach- 
like good humour that streamed from Joachim’s bow and the jaunty 
everyday merriment which came from the fingertips of the French 
composer! Joachim—accompanied by Julius Eppstein on the piano 
—next took part in the grand Fantasia in A minor, Op. 134, dedi- 
cated tohim by Schumann. The choice of this piece was the sole 
objectionable feature in the whole concert. Of all the high qualities 
of Schumann’s genius, only pale vestiges are to be discovered in the 
bloodless and turbid composition. While hearing it, we think invo- 
luntarily of the night, which, a few years later, completely darkened 
the composer’s lofty mind, and was already beginning to project its 
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gloomy shadows over it. The audience admired the certainty and 
absence of effort with which Joachim mastered the difficulties heaped 
up and towering above each other in this thankless piece, but they 
did so without inward satisfaction. After Brahms’ grandiose 
Sextet, the audience kept applauding vociferously till the composer 
appeared, and, hastening to the piano, added, in conjunction with 
Joachim, something from the ‘‘ Ungarische Tiinze” to the original 
programme. It is evident that Joachim must have pleased him also, 
or his good humour has grown with his beard, for such rollicking 
joviality used not to be the everyday frame of mind distinguishing 
the composer of the Deutsches Reguiem.— Wiener Zeitung. 


— o——_ 
WAIFS. 





FERNANDA TEDESCA, 

‘* Hier, au concert de la Société philharmonique, 4 1’Hotel | 
| Continental, nous avons assisté au début, 4 Paris, d’une jeune | 
| violoniste américaine, Mlle Fernanda Tedesca, & laquelle le public | 

a fait un chaleureux accueil, mérité d’ailleurs, par le fagon re- 
marquable dont elle a exécuté le concerto en mi majeur de 
| Vieuxtemps. 
|  ** Cette artiste joue avec une énergie et un style dignes de tout 
éloge ; elle s’est surtout surpassée dans les staecato que le public 
a vivement applaudis; ajoutons que la grace de l'exécutante 
| donne un charme de plus a son talent.” —Le Figaro. 





M. Massenet is still at Milan. 

Signor Bottesini is engaged for next season at Buenos Ayres. 

The Palestra Musicale has been amalgamated with the Roma 
Artistica. 

A young Danish lady, Diana Alberta Glubwa, has appeared as a 
bassoonist ! 

The San Carlo, Lisbon, has been let to MM. Freitas, Britto, & 
Co., for five years. 

Signor Giovanni Mori, professor of the violin in the Naples Conser- 
vatory, died recently. 

Signor Marchetti has gone to Rome to superintend the rehearsals 
of his Don Giovanni d’ Austria. 

A new opera, J/ Taumaturgo, by Signor San Fiorenzo, has been 
produced at the Teatro dal Verme, Milan. 

Signor Bulterini, the tenor, has been obliged by illness to cancel 
his engagement at the Carlo Felice, Genoa. 

Senor Enrico Fernandez Arbos, a young Spanish musician, is ap- 
pointed professor in the Brussels Conservatory. 

Two new Russian operas are announced : The Night in May, by 

teinsky-Korssakoff, and Taras Bulba, by Kiiner. 

The Brooklyn (U.S.) Philharmonic Society have engaged Theodore 
Thomas as their musical director for the coming season. 

Mr John Francis Barnett’s cantata, Paradise and the Peri, was 
performed on October 9th at Christchurch, New Zealand. 

Signor Niccolo Coccon, first chapelmaster at St Mark’s, Venice, 
has composed a Requiem in memory of King Victor Emanuel. 

The first performance of Htienne Marcel, by M. C. Saint-Saéns, at 
the Grand-Théatre, Lyons, was to take place to-day, the 8th inst. 

Mdme Christine Nilsson will open at the Teatro Real, Madrid, in 
M. Ambroise Thomas’s Hamlet; and M. Lasalle, in Le Roi de 
Lahore. 

Handel’s Samson will shortly be given by the Strasburgh Musical 
Union, Herr Neitzel, the new director of the Conservatory, acting as 
conductor. 

Mr G. A. Osborne read a most interesting paper on Berlioz and 
his works at the Musical Association's meeting on Monday after- 
noon. Professor Macfarren was in the chair. The audience were so 
much pleased with Mr Osborne that, at the conclusion of his reading, 
they rewarded him with hearty applause. 

Mdme Rose Hersee sailed from Plymouth on Thursday, January 
30th, accompanied by her husband, Mr Arthur Howell, on board the 
John Elder, bound for Melbourne, where she is engaged as prima 
donna of the Melbourne Opera Company for twelve months. Just 
before quitting England she received a tempting offer to sing at the 
Cape of Good Hope during the two day’s stay of the John Elder at 
Cape Town, and will probably accept the engagement. --Observer. 
[‘‘ A revoir le weer possible !”—D. jp. 

A meeting of artists was held at the Grosvenor Gallery on Satur- 
day, under the presidency of Sir Coutts Lindsay, to consider the 
recommendations of the Royal Commission in reference to artistic 
copyright. After considerable discussion, resolutions were passed 
recognizing the value of many of the recommendations of the Com- 








missioners’ report, but expressing an opinion that, in regard to its 
main provisions, the interests of the public could be as adequately 
secured by means less injurious to the interests of art. 

The Theatre Royal, Glasgow, was burned down early on Sunday 
morning. On the closing of the theatre on Saturday night, the last 
night of the pantomime, the manager and a few persons who remained 
inside heard a strange noise, and, going to discover the cause, found 
the theatre in flames. Their escape was cut off by the one door 
remaining open, and they only made their way out by having a door 
forced from the outside. The wardrobe keeper, sleeping in her 
room at the theatre, had a narrow escape, having to leap from a 
second floor window into some coats held to break her fall. A sol- 
dier who assisted the fire brigade was seriously injured by falling 
through a skylight in an adjoining house. The theatre was built in 
1867 at a cost of £30,000. The proprietor and manager is Mr Wil- 
liam Glover, son of the late Edmund Glover, and nephew of the late 
Howard Glover, both sons of Mrs Glover, the once celebrated 
actress. 

Sebastian Hensel’s book upon the Mendelssohn Family, of which 
he is a member, is rich in anecdotes. One of the best is the story 
of the original courtship of Moses Mendelssohn—an episode which 
will be new to English readers. In Prussia, during the last century, 
every Jew was compelled at his marriage to purchase a fixed quantity 
of goods from the newly-founded Royal Porcelain Manufactory at 
Berlin. This was certainly an odd way of encouraging art and 
manufacture ; but, worst of all, the Jew, not allowed to choose what 
he liked, must be content with the ‘‘ recommendation ”’ of the authori- 
ties of the Royal factory, who thought Prussia ought to be rewarded 
for her tolerance by a considerable subsidy from the purses of rich 
Jews. Moses Mendelssohn, on his wedding-day, had to purchase 
twenty massive porcelain apes as large as life, some of which are still 
preserved by various branches of the family. This was under the 
rule of Mr Carlyle’s hero—Frederick the Great—and at a time, 
too, when Moses Mendelssohn had attained wide renown as a 
philosophical thinker. 





THE LAST SLEEP.* 
(For Music.) 
Two soft brown eyes looked up to mine, 
Two hands in mine were laid, 
Two wee, swift feet kept time with mine, 
Through sunshine or through shade ; 
Two rose-red lips gave smile or sigh 
For joy or grief I bore. 
What cloud to-day is on the sky 
That I can smile no more ? 


One heart kept tune to heart of mine, 
In harmony so true ; 
One voice e’er sang in sweetest rhyme, 
That thrilled my whole soul through ; 
One life—ah, God! it was my own, 
So truly we were one, 
Made sunshine where all sunshine’s flown, 
For light and life are done, 


* * * * * * 


Two soft brown eyes are closed in sleep, 
Alas ! how long they rest ; 

Two tiny hands so coldly keep 
Their clasp for marble breast ; 

Two wee swift feet now lie so still, 
With music’s motion fled ; 

And I, if grief could only kill, 
Would lie beside them—dead. 


* Copyright. 





‘*Rita.” 








Srfior SARASATE is in St Petersburgh, successful as elsewhere. 

Aida has been performed by the Italian company at Bucharest. 

“ ——— Roi de Lahore has been moderately well received at 
esth. 

Anton Rusinstern’s Nero will be produced in the autumn at 
Hamburgh. 

Car.ortra Parti will sing next May in Vienna, after an absence 
of six years. 

THE Prussian Order of the Red Eagle with the Ribbon has been 
conferred upon Herr Joachim. 

MiLan.—The programmes of the last three Popular Concerts, 
under Sig. Andreoli, contained, amongst other sterling works, one 
of Beethoven’s later quartets, a quartet by Rheinberger, some pieces 
by Lulli, Beethoven’s Triple Concerto, and fragments from Hector 
Berlioz’s Damnation de Faust, 
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“TA NUIT SUR LE LAC” (“INTORNO AL LAGO ”) 

(sung with distinguished success by Mdlle Carlotta Badiaat Mr Sydney 
8mith’s Concert, Willis’s Rooms), is published, price 4s., by Duncan DAvisoN 
& Oo,, 244, Regent Street, W. 





MINNIE HAUK. 
“7 Gaze) ” (Valse), by Arpit1, sung by Mdlle 


Minnie Hauk in the Lesson Scene of J! Barbiere di Siviglia at Her Majesty’s 
Theatre, is published, price 4s,, by Duncan Davison, & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 





“HER VOICE.” 
“TTER VOICE.” Ianacz Grssone’s popular Song (poetry 


by “‘A Soldier’s Daughter”), —. by Mdme Enriquez, is published, 
price 4s., by Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 


“MY LOVE AND I.” 
“) Y LOVE AND I.” Song. The Words by Gratrana 


OnanTER. The Music by F. Neate. Price 4s. London: DuncAN 
Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. Where may also be obtained, composed 
by F. NEALE, “GRANDFATHER'S CHAIR” (Song), words by F. B. 
WEATHERLY ; price 4s. 


ITALIAN SONGS BY G. MURATORI. 


“ PERCHE SOGNAR MIA BELLA” (Parolé di F. Rizzelli) ... 4s. 
“TUTTO E TORMENTO” ... a ca oe «» (Metastasio) x 
“IL MESSAGIO DEI SOSPIRI” ... on i cook CVs MAGUEY ns 

“ TERZETT r bet Soprano, Oontralto, e Tenori. 
“OH DEI, CHE DOLOE IN CANTO” ... (Parolé di Metastasio) am & 
London: Duncan Davison & Oo., 244, Regent Street, W. 











THE VOICE AND SINGING. 


BY 
ADOLFO FERRARI. 
THE FORMATION AND OULTIVATION OF THE VOICE FOR SINGING. 
Price 12s. 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 

‘The remarkable qualities of this book are the author's freedom from conven- 
tional trammels, the strong sense of his opinions, and the novelty yet evident 
soundness of his —— ; his work has consequently come into general use as a 
manual of vocal instruction.”— Daily News. 





VOCAL EXERCISES COMPOSED BY FRANK MORI. 
rice 4s. 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 
N.B.—These Vocal Exercises, as taught by FRANK MonRI, are invaluable both 
te Students and Professors. 





New Edition of “LE PETIT SOLFEGE.” 
E PETIT SOLFEGE. Vingt Solféges pour Voix de 


4 Mezzo-Soprano. Par Jos. Ourct. Price 6s. London: Duncan Davison & 
Co., 244, Regent Street. 

“This work for educational purposes will be foun of inestimable value, since 
it is one of the very few which confines itself to the cultivation of the middle of 
the voice; and whiist the phrases are admirahly adapted to develop the 
breathing powers and volume of the voice, the melodies are so exquisitely har- 
monized that they must prove of great benefit im the improvement of the taste 
and ear of a student in singing.” — Pic/orial Worl. 


THE ART OF SINGING. 





New Edition, Revised and Improved, of 
A COURSE OF STUDY AND PRACTICE FOR 


THE VOICE. 


By T. A. WALLWORTH. 

A Method as used by the Author in the Royal Academy of Music, and upon 
which he has cultivated the voices of his Pupils, Mdlle Alwina Valleria, Miss Lucy 
Franklein, and other successful Vocalists. 

Full Music Size, price 7s. 
London: Hammond & Co. (late JULLIEN), 5, Vigo Street ; and of the Author, at 
his Residence, 86, Wimpole Street. 





DR STOLBERG’S VOICE LOZENGE. 
For invigorating and ae the voice, and removing affections of 
the throat. 


R STOLBERG’S VOICE LOZENGE is_ universally 


acknowledged to be the most valuable remedy for sore throat, hoarseness and 
relaxed throat. It should always be taken before singing or reciting, as it 
strengthens the vocal organs. It is most extensively prescribed by the faculty 
for the throat and voice. Dr Lewis, of Basingstoke, says he finds them most 
efficacious, and in Dr Copland’s Dictionary of Practical Medicine(Longman & Co.), 
they are strongly recommended at pages 872 and 1492. They are used by all the 
greatest vocalists and orators in Europe, and have been established over a quarter 
of a century. Testimonials from Patti, Grisi, Lablacle, Santiey, &c. Sold in 
boxes, 1s. 1}d. and 2s. 9d., by all Chemists througliout the United Kingdom and 
the Colonies, 





CHAPPELL & CO’S 


IMPROVED 


AMERIGAN ORGANS. 


MANUFACTURED BY 


CLOUGH & WARREN, DETROIT, U.S.A. 


THE FAVOURITG ORGAN. 
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COMPASS, FIVE OCTAVES; TEN STUPS; FOUR SETS OF REEDS, 
OF TWO-AND-A-HALF OCTAVES EACH ; 
KNEE SWELL; ELEGANT CARVED OANADIAN WALNUT CASE. 


Price 25 Guineas. 





CLOUGH & WARREN'S 


IMPROVED AMERICAN ORGANS. 


COMBINING PIPES WITH REEDS. 
The immense advantages these instruments possess over the 
Organs hitherto imported have induced CHAPPELL & CO. to 


undertake the sole Agency of this eminent manufactory. A large 
variety on view from 25 to 160 Guineas. Price Lists on application 


CHAPPELL & CO., 


80, NEW BOND STREET, W. 
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ROYAL OPERATIC ALBUMS. 








THE PRIMA DONNA’S ALBUM. 
THE CONTRALTO ALBUM. 
THE TENOR ALBUM. 
THE BARITONE ALBUM. 


Each of the above Albums contain from 40 to 50 celebrated songs, forming 
the most complete repertoire of Operatic music ever published. 
All have English and Italian words, and are in 
the original keys. 








PRICE OF EACH ALBUM, 6s. Paper Covers; 7s. 6d. Cloth, Gilt Edges. 


“A more useful publication than these collections of Italian melodies cannot be conceived.”—Atheneum. 





“A capital idea admirably carried out.”—Jllustrated Dramatic News. 





PRICE 10s. 6p. CLOTH. 


SPOHR’S VIOLIN SCHOOL. 


Edited by HENRY HOLMES. 
COMPLETE, WITH NUMEROUS EXPLANATORY NOTES, AND MUCH ADDITIONAL TEXT BY THE EDITOR. 





“one leading violinists Lave concurred in the opinion that Mr Holmes’ additions have so greatly enhanced the value of 
Spolr’s School that it must become the standard work of all violinists, professional and amateur.”— JIlustrated Dramatic News. 


LONDON : BOOSEY & CO., 295, REGENT STREET. 
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